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Teaching Aids for This Issue 
Atoms for Peace (p. 13) a Happy New Pear 








Digest of the Article 

The realization that the atomic arms 
race between the United States and the 
Soviet Union has resulted in a draw has 
helped direct us to further development 
of the atom for peaceful purposes. 
Since opposing forces in the world to- 
day are capable of using the atom to 
destroy each other, the appeal to neu- 
trals and depressed peoples can best be 
made by offering the better life through 
application of the atom’s power to 
peaceful uses. Progress is being made 
in developing electric power with the 
heat from atomic reactors. Most of the 
initial research is being carried on by 
the Federal Government because of the 
huge expense and the need for strict 
security measures. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand that the 
alternative to peaceful development of 
atomic power for human _ betterment 
may be the destruction of civilization. 


Assignment 

1. Explain the work of each of the 
following in the development of atomic 
power: (a) U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; (b) “pilot” plants. 

2. In parallel columns, compare the 
American and Soviet plans for control 
of the atom bomb. 

8. What evidence have we that our 
Government is trying to develop th® 
peacetime uses of atomic power? 

4. Should the Federal Government 
continue to own and control plants in 
which™atomic power is being devel- 
oped? Defend your answer. 


Motivation 

It has been said that “The war of 
the future would - . destroy the very Schsineer tdideeacdia iets 
structure of a civilization that has been 


slowly and painfully built up through Next Issue January 6, 1954 


hundreds of generations.” What effect 


should this knowledge have on our TURN PAGE FOR “WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE” 


plans for the use of atomic energy? 








our victories in the cold war. 


Answers Communism” series. 


In our “Interview of the Week, 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, World History, Problems of American Democracy— 
“The Atom for Peace,” beginning on page 13. We are opening up -new 
possibilities for peace and good will by directing part of our atomic efforts 
to the betterment of living conditions through peacetime uses of the atom. 

World History—“Bright Spots of 1953,” beginning on page 10. A refresh- 
ing survey of East-West developments during the past year which highlights 


American History, P.A.D.—“How Should We Select the President of 
the United States? beginning on page 7. In the national debate topic of 
the year, we offer strong arguments for and against various proposals for 
changing the method of selecting the President. 

American History, World History—“What Answer to Public Gatherings 
—Thanks or Tanks?” beginning on page 16. Number 10 in our “Freedom 


Vocational Guidance, Biography—“Meet Sarah Churchill,” on page 6. 
” we meet the lady whose lustre has not 


been dimmed by the brilliant career of her world-famous father. 








Pivotal Questions 

1. It seems that the United States 
and the Soviet Union have reached a 
draw in their atomic arms race. How 
may this affect the East-West situation? 

2. Account for the failure of the 
United Nations to agree upon a plan 
for the control of atomic energy. 

3. Are we wise in seeking to develop 
peacetime uses of atomic energy at this 
time? Defend your point of view. 

4. What evidence is there that prog- 
ress is being made in the development 
of peacetime uses of atomic power? 


Application 

What difference does it make to us 
whether the Government continues to 
develop peacetime uses of aiomic 
energy or concentrates on the stock- 
piling of atomic and hydrogen bombs? 


References 

See previous issues of Senior Scho- 
lastic in which problems connected with 
atomic energy have been explored: 

“Year One—Hydrogen Time,” 
11, 53, p. 10. 

“Our e-x-p-a-n-d-i-n-g Atom,” Sept. 
17, 52, p. 19. 

“The Atom in a Divided World,” 
Oct. 31, ’51, p. 14. 


Bright Spots of 1953 (p. 10) 
Aim 

To help pupils evaluate those devel- 
opments in the cold war which indicate 
that the West has had a good year. 


Feb. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Both the United Nations and the 
Communists have claimed the armistice 
in Korea as a defeat for the other side. 


Who do you think is more nearly cor- 
rect? Why? 

2. What evidence have we that Com- 
munists and Nazis have suffered defeat 
in West Germany? What evidence have 
we had of unrest in East Germany? 

3. Iran has been a trouble spot in 
the Middle East during recent years. 
Account for the interest of both East 
and West in Iran. 

4. If you were a member of the 
American embassy staff in Russia at the 
present time, what developments with- 
in the Soviet Union would you be most 
interested in reporting to the State De- 
partment? 


Things to Do 

Watch the newspapers for develop- 
ments in the relations between East and 
West which bring us closer to peace or 
further away from it. Be prepared to 
discuss such developments in class. 


How Should We Select the 

President of the U. S.? (p. 7) 
Aim 

To review the procedures by which 
the present Electoral College system 
operates and to evaluate proposals for 
change in the present system of elect- 
ing the President. 


Assignment 

1. In table form outline the main 
ideas in each of the plans for modifying 
the present system of electing a presi- 
dent. In your first column indicate the 
essential features of the present system. 

2. If you were in Congress, would 
you faver or oppose the present elec- 
toral system? Seleet one argument to 
defend your point of view. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did the Founding Fathers 
provide for an Electoral College? 

2. A simple way of solving any 
problem concerned with electing the 
President is to have him elected by 
direct vote of the people. How do you 
feel about this solution? 

3. Splitting the electoral vote in each 
state according to the percentage of 
voters for each candidate is more dem- 
ocratic than the present system. Do you 
agree? Defend your point of view. 

4. What effect might the election of 
the President by Congress have on the 
relationship between Executive and Leg- 
islative branches of our Government? 

5. Do you believe that proposals to 
change our present system of electing 
the President merit the consideration 
we have been giving them for many 
years? Justify your answer. 


Things to Do 

Students interested in additional re- 
search on the subject should be en- 
couraged to consult Presidential Elec- 
tion Reforms, edited by Walter M. 
Daniels; “The Reference Shelf,” H. W. 
Wilson Co. Vol. 25, No. 4. 


What Answer to Public Gather- 
ings—Thanks or Tanks? (p. 16) 
Aim 
To contrast Communist and demo- 
cratic approaches to the right of the 
people to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence is there in the 
U. S. that the work of legislative bodies 
is subject to public criticism? 

2. If we are dissatisfied with the 
voting record of a Government official 
what can we do about it? 

_ 3. What is meant by the expression, 
“Communist party line’? Why is it 
dangerous to criticize the party line in 
Communist-dominated countries? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 22) 

I. Bright Spots of 1953: a-4; b-4; c-3; 
d-2; e-2; f-1; g-1; h-4; i-2; j-1. 
“ IL Atom for Peace: A. 1-Russia or 
U.S.S.R.; 2-United Nations; 3-hydrogen; 
4-true; 5-true; 6-Oak Ridge. B. 1-F; 2-F; 
3-O. 

III. Reading a Chart: 1-66%; 
world; 3-Soviet bloc; 4-80%; 5-39%. 

IV. Electing a President: 1-F; 2-A; 3-F; 
4-A, 


2-free 


Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 20) 
l-c (Puerto Rico); 2-a (Israel); 3-d 
(European Defense Community); 4-b 
(northern); 5-e (Piltdown). 
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Too young? Not you. Not if you want a pen that will never 
let you down. 


Of course, there was a time when a dime-store pen was con- 
sidered good enough for anyone less than a tycoon. A quality 
pen for students? Never! They lose them, abuse them. 


That may be true about some students—and some pens. 


But Sheaffer's new Snorkel Pen is the kind people just 
naturally take special pains to keep, even without realizing 
it. And it’s built to take plenty of punishment without an 
“ouch”. It’s really writing with all the worry taken out. 


Not since you wrote your first word in ink, have you known 
the pride this pen can bring. It’s yours . . . completely yours 
. . with a smooth-ground point that almost thinks. 


Hint if you have to, but be sure this gift leads your list! 


SHEAFFER'S 


WHITE DOT S\ OF DISTINCTION 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, Fort Madison, fowa, U.S.A. 
in Canada: Goderich, Ontario in Australia: Melbourne’ in Great Britain: London 
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Answered below are two more of the thousands of ques- 
tions Mutual Benefit Life has been asked about life 
insurance. $5 checks have been sent for the questions, 
and we hope the answers will be of help to everyone. 


Is life insurance available to all 
races? 

JOHN JORDAN, 

CLINTON, OKLAHOMA 


Indeed it is! Anyone of any race 
cau enjoy the benefits of modern 
life insurance. You see, life in- 
surance is one of the most dem- 
ocratic institutions in the world 
today. In a company like Mutual 
Benefit Life, the Company is 
literally owned by the policy- 
holders themselves. All profits 
of the Company are returned to 


the policyholders in the form of 


dividends. The Company is 
Ft by the policyholders 
t 

Company officials. 


1rough their selection of 
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T.Q.: 


[ZNSURANCE QUESTION] 


w 


At death, does the a ry have 
to take cash in one lump sum? 
GEORGE HAZAZ, 

BROOKLYN 9, NEW YORK 


A. When you take out your life in- 
surance, you can usually specify 
how your beneficiary 1s to re- 
ceive the money—in a cash sum 
or in some other manner. In 
Mutual Benefit Life, for example, 
you may specify that a certain 
amount is to be paid each month 
—a combination of principal and 
interest—over a certain period 
of time. Or you may pent that 
only the interest be paid and 
the principal withheld for some 
other purpose. There are, in 
fact, so many different ways of 

roviding for beneficiaries that 

Mutual Benefit Life has long 
been known as the company 
with the most liberal settlement 
options. 


eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseee 


INSURANCE 
Educational Division, 300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


COMPANY 








Double the fun . . . Make those gang-wanted 


extra prints yourself! No darkroom needed’ 


when you use a Kodacraft Printing Kit (com- 
plete, $4.95). If you want to develop film, too, 
get a Kodacraft Photo-Lab Outfit (at $9.75) or 
a Kodacraft Advanced Photo-Lab (at $14.95). 
And master the magic of photography! 


Prices include Federal tax where applicable 
and are subject to change without notice. 


says Ss. Claus, 


eminent gift expert 


Here are gifts for a great Christmas—and for many 
Happy New Years. Kodak’s camera outfits are 
complete, ready to go, by daylight or by flash, indoors, 
outdoors, day or night. And the pictures they make 
are clear... crisp... sparkling. 


Your Kodak dealer has several Kodak Camera 
Flash Outfits. Look them over, especially — 


The Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit. The camera is a 

modern classic—in looks and in performance. The big 
brilliant viewfinder gives you full command of composition; the 
shutter release is smooooth. And it’s simple to load. Gives you 
twelve 214 x 24 negatives to a roll of film. Outfit includes 
camera, Flasholder, two rolls Kodak Verichrome Film, eight 

flash bulbs, two batteries, and a “how-to” booklet. Brownie 
Hawkeye Flash Outfit, $13.95. Camera alone, $7.20. 


The Kodak Duaflex Flash Oufit. Here’s a honey. 

Looks like . . . performs like . . . a fancy camera, 

yet it’s easy to use, and a beautiful picture 

maker. There are two Duafiex cameras, the 

standard model with fixed-focus Kodet Lens, 

and the deluxe model with its focusing Kodar 

Lens and adjustments to specific lighting con- 

ditions. Both camera outfits include film, flash 

bulbs, batteries, and a book to start you off on the 

right foot, or trigger finger. Kodak Duaflex Flash Outfit 
(Kodet model). Complete, $21.95; camera alone, $14.50. Kodak 
Duaflex Flash Outfit (Kodar model). Complete, $32.45; camera 


alone (Kodar model, large illustration), $22.30. . 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 





... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Congrats to Bradford, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

In regard to the October 21 issue of 
Senior Scholastic, which contained ar- 
ticles on driver training, we would like 
to call to your attention the fact that 
Bradford Senior High School was the 
first high school in the United States to 
have a driver education course. This 
began Oct. 17, 1936. We have a dual- 
control car in which students get train- 
ing and personal instruction. 


We would have been proud to have 
had you include this information in your 
article on “Youth Takes the Wheel,” 
found on page 7. 

We enjoy Senior Scholastic very much 
and find it both educational and enter- 
taining. 

Marie Grove, Jean Gould 
Bradford Senior High School 
Bradford, Penna. 


Dear Editor: 

In the Sept. 23 issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic, in an article entitled “School 
Drop-Outs,” there was an error. It said 
“The report quoted Secretary of Labor 
Matthew Durkin .. .” The former Sec- 
retary’s name is Martin Durkin. 

Vincent Corrello 


New York, N. Y. 


More on Careers 


Dear Editor: 

In Senior Scholastic for November 
11 you had a series of articles on teach- 
ing. It was very interesting for those 
who wish to become teachers. I think 
it would be very interesting if you 


5 


could publish some more articles just 
like those, only on different subjects 
such as medicine, nursing, engineering, 
and many more of the leading careers 
of today. 

Jim Hunting 

Ephrata High School 

Ephrata, Washington 


Dear Editor: 

I saw the article in the November 
11 issue headed “Your Career in Teach 
ing,” and I wondered if you could pub- 
lish more careers, especially on “nurs- 
ing” or on becoming an “airline hos- 
tess,” whieh I’m most interested in. 

I think that you should make the sec- 
tion on “careers” weekly, just as the 
section on~“Boy dates Girl,” which | 
think is less important than the choos- 
ing of one’s career. 

But of all things, the Senior Scholas- 
tic is a great aid in the study of our 
country and other countries. It brings 
us up to date on all events. 

Thanks again for the wonderful 
magazine! 

Shirley Podhajsky 
Clutier, Iowa 





Christmas Chorus 


By Kathleen King, Wilson High School, 


* Starred words refer to Christmas carols. 








St. Paul, Minnesota 


=a 
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It Came Upon a Mid- 

night ___ 

. Cool beverages. 

. Writer ______. Ferber. 

. God ____ You Merry, 
Gentlemen. 

. Mark, symbol. 

. Manuscripts (abbr.). 
__. Seven Joys of Mary. 

. Nickname for Theodore. 

. Old Testament (abba). 

. The _—_— Nowell. 


Note in musical scale. 


23. Compass direction. 


. Similar. 


25. Chemical symbol for tin. 
27. Like. 


9. Artisan. 


. Belief that all objects 
have a soul. 


}. Preposition: to. 


38. 
39. 


°40 


43 


Embroider. 

Exclamation of surprise. 

| O Little ____. of 
Bethlehem. 

. Dull. 

. The Cherry Carol. 

. O____., All Ye Faithful. 


. Peaceful agreement. 


____ Fidelis. 


3. Not more. 
. Landing Ship Tank 


(abbr.). 
_____ Miserables, by 
Hugo. 


. Prepare for pulication. 
. Hark, the Herald 


Sing. 


. Boats propelled by three 


rowers, 


. I Heard the Bells on 


Day. 


. Sesame. 

. Eskimo (abbr.). 

. Note in musical! scale. 
. There are 16 in 


the Major Leagues. 


3. Epoch. 
. Short for Samuel. 
. Indefinite article. 
. Adjust. 
2. To be seated. 
3. Unit of electrical power. 
> Is Born. 
. High, craggy hill. 
. Meat from a hog. 
. ___. Three Kings. 
. Chemical symbol for 


neon, 


. Our capital, Washington, 


. Artificial language. 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers in Jan. 6 issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





The Other Churchill 


Meet Sarah Churchill of TV, daughter of a famous 


father, who also has a way with words 


HE name Churchill may call to mind a jaunty, deter- 

mined little chunk of a man who has a majestic way 
with the English language—Sir Winston Spencer Churchill, 
Britain’s Prime Minister and this year’s winner of the Nobel 
Prize for literature. 

But the famous name may equally well conjure up a 
vision of a slight, determined redhead (red-gold head, to 
be exact) whose words delight thousands of Americans 
every Sunday afternoon on TV’s popular “Hallmark Hall 
of Fame” series—actress Sarah Churchill, of course. 

There are two things both Churchills have in common— 
determination and the ability to dress words with drama. 
This is no coincidence. For to Sarah, the Right Honorable 
W. S. C. is simply Daddy. 

On meeting Sarah one reealls Daddy's out-thrust chin, 
but there the resemblance ends. For where Sir Winston is 
imposing and rotund, Sarah is lithe and quick. Her fine- 
cut, mobile features are the sort to which a camera rarely 


loes full justice. 


“I'd Always Had the Feeling | Was Awkward” 


Sarah was born in London in 1916. At that time, her 
father was First Lord of the British Admiralty. When she 
finished school at 17, she decided to study dancing. 

“I'd always had the feeling I was awkward,” she ‘says, 
‘and I thought dancing might make me a little more 
graceful—and that I might acquire a little poise in the 
process.” 

The class Sarah enrolled in provided a rigorous training. 

“We did all kinds of dancing—ballet, tap, and folk dances. 
We worked five hours a day, and there wasn’t a bone in 
my body that didn’t ache every night. 

“Most of the students in my class were hoping to become 
professional dancers,” Sarah told us. “Part of their train- 
ing was to go to auditions. I often went along with friends 
ind was gradually infected by their enthusiasm.- 

“I began to work hard at my dancing with the idea of 
being a ballet dancer. Then one day I tried out for a 
part in the chorus of a musical called Follow the Sun.” 

Sarah presented herself at the audition as Sarah Smith. 
She wanted to make sure that her father’s reputation 
wouldn't prejudice the director either for or against her 
is a dancer. She got the part. 

Then, of course, word got around that Winston Churchill's 
daughter was performing in a musical. There were a few 
raised eyebrows, but Sarah danced them down, and England 
took her later stage appearances matter-of-factly. 

After Follow the Sun, Sarah continued to study dancing 


se yy) «6Ye)« QUOTE OF THE WEEK yxy x x 


All the performances of human art, at which we look with 
praise and wonder, are instances of the resistless force of 
perseverance.—Ben Jonson 


Photo by Helen Merril! 


for 4 year, though by then she had decided she really 
wanted to act. She thinks some dance training is a great 
asset to any actress. “There’s so much pantomime in it. It’s 
really a kind of acting without words.” 

Did Sarah encounter any parental disapproval of a stage 
career? 

“No—though my family 
them of my decision and didn't realize for a long time 
how serious I was about it.” 

Sarah went about acquiring dramatic experience by per- 
forming with small repertory companies in and around 
London. During a three-year apprenticeship, she played 
about 30 roles, ranging from slapstick to serious drama. 
Her first big role, in Gaslight, launched her firmly on a ca- 
reer that has included acting on stage, screen, and TV. 

Sarah feels that repertory is the best training for an 
actress. “It gives one the chance to play a variety of roles,” 
she explains. The variety of her characterizations in the 
“Hall of Fame” shows—from Ophelia in Hamlet to Joan 
of Arc—speaks well for her training. 

Sarah told us she is looking for a new play to do on 
Broadway. “A modern drama, I think. I'd love to do a 
Christopher Fry play.” 

She also admires the work of dramatists Tennessee Wil- 
liams and Robert Sherwood and of composer Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, whose beautiful Christmas opera, Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, will ise given on “Hall of Fame’s” December 
20th program. 

“Isn’t Menotti wonderful?” Sarah sighed. “If only he'd 
stop writing operas and do plays—because I can’t sing at 
all.” (This is an overly modest assertion, for Sarah did 
sing some charming Elizabethan songs in Hamlet.) 


were surprised when I told 


“TV Is Good for Shakespeare” 


Though interested in the modern drama, Sarah aspires 
most to do “all of Shakespeare—and Shaw and Ibsen— 
all the classics—I'm really very greedy where acting is con- 
cerned.” , 

TV audiences show a real appreciation for serious drama, 
Sarah says. Her fan mail has been heaviest after productions 
like Hamlet. Sarah was surprised and pleased at how many 
of the letters were from high school students. 

“I suppose the stage is my first love,” Sarah admits, 
“but I do think TV is good for Shakespeare. The listener 
can hear all the words. On the stage so many wonderful 
words are lost in the process of projecting action and voice 
to a huge auditorium. I think you have to know Shakespeare 
very well to enjoy him in the theatre. But the words 
come through best in the close-up treatment of TV.” 

So, might we add, does Sarah. -Jean F. MERRILL 








|. 
Herblock in Washington Post 
“What Say, Bub?’’"—How should the system be changed? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


How should we select the President? 

This question has been a subject of debate ever since 
it was first raised at the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 
This year it is the annual debate topic of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association. 

There are three related debate propositions submitted for 
state high school debating leagues by the N.U.E.A. Re- 
solved: 

i. That the President of the United States should be 
elected by the direct vote of the people. 

2. That the electoral vote of each of the states should be 
cast in proportion to its popular vote. 

3. That the President should be elected by Congress. 


Electoral College System 

Under our present system of selecting a President we 
don’t really vote for a candidate. For example, in 1952 we 
didn’t really vote for General Eisenhower or Governor 
Stevenson, or Senator Nixon or Senator Sparkman. We voted 
for electors who would vote for them for us. This is called 
the Electoral College system. It was set up by the Constitu- 
tion (Art. II, Sec. 1, and Amendment XII). 

Each state has the same number of votes in the Electoral] 
College as it has members of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate combined—a total of 531 for the country. 
The voters in each state vote for electors who support the 
candidates of one party or the other. 

The electoral vote of each state is cast in a bloc for the 
candidate receiving a majority of the popular vote cast in 
that state. Thus, all 45 votes of New York State go to one 
candidate. The candidate who runs second gets no electoral 
votes. Winner takes all. 

Suppose no candidate gets a majority of the Electoral 
College votes? In such a case Congress decides the winner. 
The House of Representatives elects the President, with 
each state casting one vote. The Senate elects the Vice- 
President, with each Senator casting one vote. 

The House has twice elected Presidents: Thomas Jefferson 
in 1801 and John Quincy Adams in 1825. 

Under the Electoral College system, three times we have 
elected a President who received a smaller popular vote 
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the President 


A pro and con discussion on the 1953-54 


national debate topic: ‘How should we 


select the President of the United States?” 


than his defeated opponent. In 1824 Andrew Jackson was- 
the popular choice, but John Quincy Adams was elected by 
the House when the Electoral College failed to produce a 
winner. In 1876 Rutherford B. Haves won the Presidency, 
although he got 258,000 fewer popular votes than Samuel 
Tilden. In 1888 Grover Cleveland had 96,000 more votes 
than Benjamin Harrison, but Harrison was elected. 

Since the first Congress, hundreds of proposed amend- 
ments have been introduced to amend the Electoral College 
system. The present 83rd Congress has about a dozen such 


measures pending. There are two major ones. 


Proposals for Amendment 

One proposal, sponsored by Senator Hubert Humphrey 
(Dem., Minn.) would abolish the Electoral College and 
have the President and Vice-President elected by direct 
popular vote. At least 40 per cent of the votes cast would 
be necessary to elgct. A tie would be decided by the House 
of Representatives, each member having one vote. 

A somewhat similar proposal, sponsored by Senator Wil- 
lian Langer (Rep., N. D.) calls for election by plurality 
vote. In case of a tie each state would have one vote in the 
House. It would also establish a national direct primary. 
These proposals come under the first debate proposition. 

Another proposal is sponsored by Senator Estes Kefauver 
(Dem., Tenn.) and Representative Glenn R. Davis (Rep., 
Wis.). The Kefauver-Davis proposal also would permit 
voters to vote directly for the President and Vice President. 
However, each state would keep its present electoral vote, 
cast in exact proportion to the popular vote in that state. 

For example, if a state had ten electoral votes and a 
candidate received 60 per cent of the popular vote, he 
would receive six of the state’s electoral votes. The remain- 
ing electoral votes would be distributed proportionately 
among the other candidates. 

To win, a candidate would need a plurality of the elec- 
toral vote. If there were a tie, the candidate with the highest 
popular vote would be President. This proposal comes under 
the second debate proposition. 

No legislation has been introduced to have the President 
elected by Congress—the: third debate proposition. 

Now, let’s examine the merits in each proposal. 





Should We Elect a President 
by Direct Popular Vote? 


YES 


1. This is the true way of a democracy 

What's wrong with letting the people 
rule? That’s what we believe, isn’t it? 

Every man in this country is equal. 
His vote ought to be counted for what 
it is. All this machinery for calculating 
votes weakens popular control. 


2. It would assure majority control of 
the Presidency 

We have a Senate to represent the 
statés. And we have Congressional dis- 
tricts to represent special local interests. 
The only office in the country that all 
the people have a chance to control is 
the Presidency. 

The President ought to represent the 
majority of the people of the country. 
The way to be sure of that is to elect 
him with votes of all the people. 


3. It would weaken the controls of 
minority groups and party bosses 

If every vote was equal to every 
other vote—no matter which state it 
was cast in—the minority groups would 
be more quickly taken into the melting 
pot of America. We would become less 
conscious of state lines and racial or 
religious differences. 

Political bosses couldn’t control all 
the people of the country. Their little 
machines would be swamped by the 
great popular votes of all America. 


4. New parties could be created to 
respond to the will of the people 


New parties could be started if peo- 
ple were able to vote directly for the 
President without waiting for the ma- 
chines and bosses to pick candidates. 

We would get parties which repre- 
sented the real interest groups of the 
country. If we got a government of 
splinter parties, they would have to 
compromise with each other to run the 
country. This would be more popular 
government than the government we 
have with two parties almost alike. 


NO 

1.Government would be inefficient 

Popular vote for President would 
mean splinter parties. Splinter parties 
mean a government which can’t op- 
erate. Look at France. Look at Greece. 
Look at Belgium. For months they go 
without solid governments. 


2. It would play into the hands of 
demagogues 

Presidents would be elected on the 
basis of their appeals for emotional 
votes. Voters wouldn't have to look for 
principles—just for a man. 


Unless a President and a Congress 
are responsible to party leaders, as well 
as to the people, there are no checks. 


3. It would end states’ rights 


The only way to elect a President by 
popular vote is to have Congress write 
the election laws and enforce them. This 
would strip the states of one of their 
greatest powers—the setting of voter 
qualifications. 

If you get Federal -elections, run by 
the Federal government, the rules can 
be changed to keep one man in power 
indefinitely. 

Federal elections would mean more 
bureaucrats and more Federal laws. 


4. It would be the first step toward 
dictatorship and a police state 

Once you make your election machin- 
ery a Federal activity, you open it to 
possible manipulation by the Executive 
Department. That may lead to police 
state control over your thoughts, pol- 
itics, business. 

You might be lucky and get a Presi- 
dent who would protect individual 
rights. But if he wanted to run rough- 
shod over you, and controlled the elec- 
tion machinery, there’d be no way to 
stop him. 

It just isn’t for frée America. 


Should Electoral Vote 
of Each State Be 
in Proportion to Popular Vote? 


YES 

1. It would prevent the coddling of 
minority groups 

If the votes of large states were di- 
vided in proportion to the popular vote, 
there would be less attention paid to 
the minorities—ecenomic, racial, and re- 
ligious. 

We would return to thinking of gov- 
ernment for all the people—instead of 
making “deals” with a few whose votes 
in key areas might happen to throw 
big electoral votes one way or the other. 


2. It would provide a popular election 
within the Federal system 

By dividing the electoral votes of 
each state in proportion to the popular 
vote, you would get more direct par- 
ticipation in the choice of a President. 

At the same time, you preserve the 
Federal system. Each state, in addition 
to votes it has because of population, 
would get two votes (representing its 
Senators). This recognizes the impor- 
tance of individual states. 


3. It would insure real nation-wide 
campaigning every four years 

Until 1952, campaigns were centered 
in “doubtful” states. Presidential candi- 
dates didn’t bother to go into the South 
—because they knew the Democrats 


would win; or into Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont—because they ex- 
pected the Republicans to win. 

But if the electoral vote in each state 
is to be split, every party will have to 
campaign for every possible vote in 
every state. 

4. It would make every vote count 


In Southern states which traditionally 
go Democratic, there has been little 
interest in national elections. The indi- 
vidual vote was unimportant because 
it was lost in the mass. But in closely- 
divided states, like ORio, every vote 
was important. 

By splitting the electoral vote in 
proportion to the popular vote, every 
man’s vote will be of equal importance. 
The minority member’s, vote in the 
North will be just as important as the 
majority member’s vote somewhere else. 


NO 

1. It would destroy two-party system 

Senator Homer Ferguson (Rep., 
Mich.) said in August, 1949: “The 
proportionate sharing of electoral votes 
is a direct encouragement to the growth 
of multiple parties. . . . It would mean 
the end to the two-party system. . . . In 
its place would come splinter factions 

. which have plagued and retarded 
representative government wherever 
they have appeared.” 

2. It won't reflect the national will 
any more than the present system 

Dr. Paul S. Smith of Whittier Col- 
lege, Whittier, Calif., has said: “It 
takes but a single blackboard demon- 
stration to show that proportional cast- 
ing of the electoral vote can deny the 
popular will quite as completely as our 
present electoral procedure.” 

If the two Senatorial votes assigned 
to each state, regardless of population, 
are divided on a pro rata basis, the 
voters of Nevada will have more say-so 
in the national tabulation than will the 
voters of New York. There are fewer 
voters in Nevada but both states have 
the same two “bonus” votes represent- 
ing their Senators. 


3. It would reduce interest in voting 


The individual vote would get lost. 
As long as the bloc vote of every state 
is at stake, every vote cast is important. 

The incentive that minority groups 
now have for voting would be reduced. 
This would be bad for our democracy, 
which seeks participation by men of all 
races and religions. Thé bloc vote en- 
courages this participation. 

4. It would weaken thé role of the 
states in our electoral system 

What's to prevent some demagogue 


from sweeping the country—or large 
sections of the popular vote? 
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Herblock in Washington Post 


“They Think About Us Only at Elections” 
Which of proposals now before 83rd Congress is most workable? 


Without the check of state bloc-vot- 
ing in areas where the demagogue 
lacked appeal, he might sweep to the 
10 per cent needed for-election. 


Should the President 
Be Elected by Congress? 


YES 

1. President and Congress would work 
together more smoothly 

If Congress elected the President, 
the people would have a Chief Execu- 
tive who could work hand in glove 
with the Congress. The Administration 
would be able to put through a pro- 
gram without major opposition. 

This is essentially the same as the 
British system, where the Prime Min- 
ister and Cabinet must be members of 
Parliament and be chosen by the ma- 
jority party. 


2. Voters in smaller states would 
have the same power as voters in larger 
states 

Today, the man who votes for Presi- 
dent in a small state is a second-class 
voter, compared with the voter in our 
larger states. 

For example, the voter in Delaware 
votes for three Presidential electors. 
The voter in New York State votes for 
45 electors. Thus, each individual voter 
in New York has 15 times more say-so 
in his ballot than the voter in Delaware. 


3. The power of pressure groups 
would be curtailed 

Most pressure groups work in the 
metropolitan areas of large states with 


large blocs of electoral votes. Here the 
ballot of the individual voter has many 
times more power than that of the voter 
in a small state. 

If Congress elected the President, a 
pressure group would have to work 
in all the states to achieve results. Its 
power would be in proportion to its 
actual strength in the country as a 
whole. 

Having Congress elect the President 
would also restore and preserve the 
balance between urban and rural areas, 
and between large states and small 
states. A party would have to appeal 
to all the people, in all the states. Polli- 
ticians would have to work on doubtful 
districts, not on doubtful states. 


4. Elections would be carried on is- 
sues, not on personalities 


Frequently in our history a party 
has won a landslide victory by holding 
tight to the coat-tails of a man who 
stood high in the public’s esteem. It 
was not the program of the party that 
carried the day. It was the personality 
of the Presidential candidate. 

If control of Congress were to be 
determined solely on the basis of issues, 
elections would be fought over ideas, 
not men. The most glamorous hero is 
worth little as a Chief Executive if his 
program is ineffectual. 


NO 


1. Having Congress elect the Presi- 
dent would undermine our Constitution 
The Executive and _ Legislative 
branches of our Government are sep- 
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arate. This is one of the reasons we 
have grown great as a democracy. The 
two branches check and balance each 
other to prevent excesses of power by 
one or the other. Such excesses may 
lead to dictatorship. To permit the 
Legislative branch to choose the head 
of the Executive branch would dissolve 
this historic separation of powers. 

The Founding Fathers were careful 
to make this point clear. Article II, Sec- 
tion 1 of the Constitution tells us how 
the electors of the President are to be 
chosen. And “. . . no Senator or Repre- 
sentative,” we are told, “or person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit under 
the United States shall be appointed 
an elector.” To permit Congress to elect 
the President would be to make every 
member of Congress an elector! 


2. All voters would not have equal 
representation 

Congressional districts have unequal 
populations. In one state, according to 
the 1950 census, the smallest district 
has a population of less than 175,000; 
the largest has a population of more 
than 900,000. Suppose each Congress- 
man had one vote. This would give the 
voter in the small district six times as 
much power as the voter in the large 
district. Would that be fair? 


3. Such a practice would lead to 
wholesale gerrymandering 

The dictionary defines “gerrvmander- 
ing” as dividing a state or county into 
election districts in an unnatural and 
unfair way, to give one political party 
an advantage over another. Congres 
sional districts should be made up of 
compact areas containing about equal 
numbers of inhabitants. 

However, some state legislatures 
have carved fantastic Congressional 
districts. Mississippi once had a “shoe- 
string” district that was 250 miles long 
and 30 miles wide. In Fennsylvania a 
district resembled a dumbbell in shape. 
One district in Missouri was longer 
than the state itself. It was laid out 
to contain as many Negro voters as 
possible. 

Such practices prevent minority 
groups from having an equal voice in 
an election. Do we want such practices 
to become more widespread? 


4. The ballot of the voter would be 
watered down 

If there is to be any reform in the 
system by which we elect a President, 
it should be in the direction of giving 
the voter more power, not less. Most of 
thé other proposals for reform aim at 
having the voter ballot directly for a 
President. 

If Congress elected the President, the 
individual voter would have even less 
of a voice than he, has now. 
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O BE an optimist these days is de- 

cidedly out of fashion. The vogue 
is to sigh and say that things are going 
from bad to worse. It’s “smart” to be 
gloomy. 

The loudest voices in the land are 
raised by the prophets of doom. Some 
of us have become victims of their 
“propheteering.’ 

It is high time the optimists were 
heard. And in this issue before Christ- 
mas, we propose to turn over to them 
the foreign affairs article of the week. 

According to the Calamity Joes (and 
you may have heard them over the radio 
or read them in newspaper columns), 
the free world is in bad shape; we are 
losing the battle for the minds of men; 
Moscow is winning the cold war. 

Well, we have news for these pes- 
simists. None of this is true. Actually, 
the Western democracies are stronger 
and more united today than they have 
ever been since the end of World 
War II. 

As Christmas, 1953, approaches, it 
is a good time to review the bright 
events of the expiring year. To count 
our blessings, so to speak. 

To be sure, 1953 was by no means 
a year of sunshine and sweetness. But 
neither was it a year of defeat and 
despair, as the merchants of doom 
would have us believe. Let’s look at 
the record. 


The Battlefield of Ideas 


In Korea this year, we have won an 
armistice. True, there is still no peace. 
But: the bloodshed has stopped. The 


Reds agreed to a truce for one reason 


The Bright Spots of 1953 


There was much good news that 


made the headlines last year— 


and there was some that didn’t 
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only—they realized that they could not 
win the war in Korea. 

In the words of President Eisen- 
hower, “We have shown, in the win- 
ning of this truce, that the collective 
resolve of the free world can and will 
meet aggression in Asia—or anywhere 
in the world.” 

Perhaps our greatest triumph in Ko- 
rea was scored not in the shooting war 
but in the war of ideas. This victory was 
won not on the battlefield but in the 
prisoner-of-war camps. It was there 
that the Reds “lost face.” 

Given a free choice, only about 200 
of the 22,000 Chinese and Korean 
prisoners of war elected to return to 
their Communist-dominated homelands. 
That’s less than two per cent! 

It was a major defeat for the Reds. 
The Communists can never again be 
sure of the loyalty of their own armies. 


Red Losses—East and West 


There is a saying that communism is 
like the sun. It may look attractive from 
a distance, but when you get close to 
it, you get burned. The Indians now in 
Korea as neutrals seem to be learning 
this lesson. Firsthand contact with the 
Reds and their methods in Korea is 
making the Indians somewhat less sure 
of their “neutrality” in the East-West 
conflict. Give the Communists enough 
rope and they may still tie India to the 
Western alliance. 

Another shattering blow was sus- 
tained by the Kremlin this year in West 
Germany. In the parliamentary elections 
held there in September, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer—who had based his 


cumpaign squarely on linking Germany 
with the West—won a landslide victory. 
His Christian Democratic party won 
244 of the 487 seats in the Bundestag. 
The Communists lost the 14 seats they 
had held previously. Both the Reds and 
the pro-Nazis failed to win a single 
seat! 

Then there was the spectacular set- 
back for the Soviets in Iran. Last Au- 
gust that oil-rich country was about to 
slide into the shadow of Communist 
control. In the nick of time, a popular 
revolt toppled the government of fa- 
natical, anti-Western Premier Mossa- 
degh. The Western-educated, Western- 
minded young Shah regained his throne. 
A new government, friendly to the 
Western democracies, was formed un- 
der Premier Fazlollah Zahedi. And Iran 
was snatched from the clutches of the 
Russian bear. 

The passing year also saw Western 
Europe’s continued advance on the 
road to economic recovery. Both indus- 
trial production and agricultural pro- 
duction were at peak levels. 


Behind the Iron Curtain 


Now let’s look at the other side of 
the ideological curtain. How did the 
Soviet slave empire fare in 1953? 

The entire Soviet domain quaked last 
summer. There were rebellious disor- 
ders and turmoil throughout the captive 
lands. A wave of anti-Communist dem- 
onstrations and strikes swept Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Rumania. 

The most dramatic developments, 
however, took place in Soviet-domi- 
nated East Germany during the month 





of June. A protest march of workers 
through the streets of East Berlin on 
June 16 touched off a string of disturb- 
ances in all the principal cities in the 
Soviet zone. 

The rioting resembled a full-scale re- 
bellion. Most industrial plants were 
paralyzed by spontaneous strikes. Vio- 
lence flared. Groups of angry Germans 
ripped down Soviet flags from public 
buildings, overturned and set fire to 
Communist officials’ cars. One Red offi- 
cial, to save his skin, fled to West 
Berlin! 

It took Red tanks and Soviet armored 
divisions to crush the anti-Communist 
riots in East Germany. 

The lesson was not lost on the free 
world. The events in East Germany 
demonstrated anew that only by brute 
force can the Soviets hold on to their 
empire. 


Inside Soviet Russia 


And inside Soviet Russia itself, there 
were developments this year no less 
startling. Within four months of Stalin’s 
death the “trio” that took over the reins 
of the dictatorship became a-“duo.” The 
No. 2 man—police chief Lavrenti P. 
Beria—has been arrested (and has prob- 
ably been “liquidated” by now). 

There are indications that the strug- 
gle for power within Soviet Russia is 
continuing. It is by no means certain 
that Premier Georgi M. Malenkov is 
firmly entrenched in the No. 1 spot. 

The year 1953 has been one of strains 
and stresses in the Soviet structure. 
The death of the dictator—whatever its 
other effects—certainly did not strength- 
en the dictatorship. 

As we balance the books for 1953, 
we find that the free world has more 
than held its own. In fact, it has done 
very nicely, thank you. 


The “Little News” of 1953 


So much for the Big News of 1953. 
There were also many “minor items” 
during the year which gladdened the 
hearts of men of goodwill. 

These little stories dealt with human 
kindness, with man’s abiding faith in 
the goodness of man. 

They seldom received much space in 
the press. In the year’s march of news, 
they were for the most part crowded 
out by the Big Stories of politics and 
plunder, diplomacy and duplicity. Still, 
they, too, belong in the record of 1953. 

We are indebted for many of these 
items of “good news” to the Saturday 
Review and the Christian Science 
Monitor; 
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Each year a portion of the forest land 
near Port Rowan, Ontario, Canada, is 


Wide World phot 
Lun Foo Ng (right) of Detroit, a U. S. citizen, fled China with his family in 1951. 
He left behind his foster daughter, Beautiful Jade (left). She is a Chinese 
orphan whom he found in 1942. By special act of Congress she is now in the U. S. 


United Press photo 
Hum Chun Lee (left) is a Korean orphan. He was adopted three years ago by a 
tank battalion in which Eli Danoff, Jr. (right) of Harrisville, Pa., was first ser- 
geant. Hum is now in U. S. to live with Danoff’s parents. The unit paid for trip. 
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sold to local lumbermen. This year one 
of the trees marked for cutting con- 
tained an eagle’s nest. 

The Federation of Ontario Natural- 
ists, upon hearing of these circum- 
stances, voted the money, and the tree 
was bought from the lumbermen. 

The young eagles have now flown 
from the nests, but the tree is stil] there 
for the parent eagles to come back to 
next spring. 


A Braille telephone switchboard, on 
which aluminum pegs pop out to enable 
blind operators to identify calls, was 
recently installed at the Queens Indus- 
trial Division of the Lighthouse in New 
York City. 

Similar telephone equipment has just 
been perfected in the Netherlands. Mu- 
sical notes instead of flashing lights will 
guide the blind operators in their work. 
The Dutch Ministry of Social Affairs 
has promised to provide financial sup- 
port to any firm willing to adapt its 
present switchboard for use by blind 
operators. 

In Belgium, the government recent- 
ly granted free mailing privileges to 
ill Braille publications for the blind. 


ww 

For Indians unable to secure com- 
mercial loans, the U.S. Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs administers a revolving 
loan fund. To date, more than $19,000,- 
000 has been paid out. Of this amount, 
less than one half of one per cent was 
‘ancelled as uncollectable. 
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From Korea have come reports about 
the Ethiopian battalion which is serving 
there under the U.N. command. These 
African warriors have been fighting 
with such skill and bravery that many 
Americans have said they would rather 
be out on patrol with them than with 
any other troops. The Ethiopians have 
never been known to leave their dead 
or wounded on the battlefield. 

The Ethiopian Battalion gave nearly 
two thousand dollars to help build a 
school for Korean children. 

And one American captain who spent 
some time with them reported: “You 
know what they do when they go on 
pass to Tokyo? They spend all day go- 
ing to the museums, looking at the 
sights, and listening to the opera—all 
the things good little American boys 
should but don’t do.” 
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In Victoria Park, Stafford, England, 
some ten-day-old cygnets were re- 
cently carried over a weir. To rescue 
them, firemen released thousands of gal- 
lons of water through a floodgate to 
lower the level of the river. The young 
cygnets walked back through the water, 
and then swam a pool to rejoin their 
families. 
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A year ago, the U. S. Air Force base 
at Erding, near Munich, Germany, gave 
the world’s “biggest” Christmas party 
for needy children—14,000 of them. 

Santa Claus traveled by helicopter 
to deliver presents to every orphanage 
and refugee center in Bavaria. 

Funds for the presents were raised 


United Press photo 


The Rev. Milton L. Hershey (center) of Manheim, Pa., was in charge of 58 heifers 
and two bullocks shipped overseas last month to West German refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain. Non-sectarian project was sponsored by Church of the Brethren. 


by raffling return air passages to the 
United States. ; 
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A campus-wide campaign conducted 
at the University of Toronto, Canada, 
has provided gifts of books and special 
equipment for three universities in In- 
dia and Pakistan. The University of 
Delhi received a considerable quantity 
of drugs and a mimeograph machine for 
printing textbooks. Jamia University got 
equipment for a health center and 43 
microscopes, and the University of’ 
Sindh received engineering instruments 
and textbooks. 
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The United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency has taken a first step 
towards the rehabilitation of that coun- 
try’s war-ravaged forests. It made avail- 
able to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forests of the Republic of Korea forty 
million young trees for planting on its 
now barren hillsides. 


In the Amish country of Northeastern 
Ohio last spring, Ben Sullenberger Jost 
his barn by fire. For a farmer it was a 
grievous loss. The Amish carry no in 
surance, for that would indicate doubt 
of God’s care of His own. 

A few weeks after the fire the neigh- 
bors could be seen coming from miles 
around. New lumber was piled high 
beside the ruins. By noon the frame was 
up, ridgepole in place, and a small army 
of neighbors had begun to nail on the 
siding boards. By evening the new barn 
was done. 

Counting wives and children, 750 
persons had had a part providing la 
bor, lumber, food, and all. 

When one of Ben’s neighbors was 
asked if it had not cost a lot to help, 
he said: “Just a little here, a little there; 
it won't be missed.” 
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Hundreds of men and women 
showed their courage during the disas- 
trous North Sea floods last summer. 
Outstanding among them was 22-year 
old Reis Leming, a member of the U. S. 
Air Force. 

He volunteered for rescue 
Using a rubber raft he waded in neck 
deep water to save 27 Britons and 
Americans in. Hunstanton, England. 

One official termed his acts “an un 
believable feat of heroism, a magnifi- 
cent effort, deserving of the highest pos 
sible award.” 

P.S.—Reis Leming cannot swim. 
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A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year to you all. 


work. 





HE atom, symbol of man’s fears to- 

day, is likewise the bright star of 
his highest hopes. A simple formula 
spells out the atom’s awesome power 
for destruction. But the same formula 
may hold the key to man’s eternal 
dream of peace and plenty. 

Fulfillment of ‘this dream of peace 
is perhaps closer than we realize. For 
the first great step toward making the 
dream real has been taken in the 
United States. There has been a shift 
of emphasis from the atom as destroyer 
to the atom as producer. Our best- 
informed atomic authorities have saluted 
this development. They hail it as po- 
tentially the best guarantee of peace 
on earth. 

The harnessing of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes has been the ultimate 
aim of U. S. policy ever since the se- 
cret of the atom was unlocked. When 
the atomic explosions over Japan wrote 
a thunderous finale to the tragedy of 
World War II, men of good will 
throughout the world hoped that a 
new age had dawned. They looked for- 
ward to the day when the miraculous 
power of the atom would be used for 
peace, not war. 

There was good reason for believing 
hope would be realized. The 
world’s two strongest powers—the 
United States and Russia—had been 
firm allies in war. Now, it was hoped, 
they would stand together to ensure 
the peace. And in the fledgling United 
Nations, most men believed, lay the po- 
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tential machinery for international con- 
trol of atomic energy. 

The United States took the lead in 
trying to set up such machinery. We 
volunteered to share all our atomic in- 
formation with other nations, destroy 
our stockpile of atomic bombs, and 
join in an international ban on atomic 
weapons—provided effective means of 
international contro] were established. 


Opposing Control Systems 


The control system we proposed 
called for international inspection 
teams. These would be authorized to 
enter any country and report to the 
U.N. immediately any signs of atomic 
activity aimed at developing weapons. 

The Soviet Union would have none 
of our plan. Instead, Russia wanted all 
atomic weapons destroyed and atomic 
warfare outlawed before international 
controls were established. The Soviet 
proposal was about on a par with a 
burglar saying to a policeman, “All 
right, you can search me. But first 
throw away your gun.” 


Russia’s attitude on _ international 
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controls appeared to leave the United 
States no alternative but to press ahead 
with atomic weapons research and de- 
velopment. 

In the absénce of workable guaran 
tees against atomic weapons, we had 
to rely on atomic strength and—if pos- 
sible—superiority. 

It was an uneasy reliance at best. 

Absoluite atomic secrecy was impos- 
sible. Sooner or later—even without 
atomic spies—the secret of the atom was 
bound to yield to the scientists of other 
nations. Defense against the atom also 
posed enormous difficulties. 

Furthermore, atomic scientists have 
long recognized that beyond a certain 
point, atomic stockpiling is meaning- 
less. Ten thousand hydrogen bombs, in 
other words, would represent no greater 
real military strength than 1,000 H- 
bombs, since no nation is ever going 
to drop the 10,000th bomb. Long be- 
fore that, civilization on earth would 
be at an end. 

This truth was borne home recently 
in the announcement by Soviet Premier 
Malenkov that the Soviet Union has 
mastered the secret of the hydrogen 
bomb. The announcement reant that 
Russia and the United States were 
rapidly approaching a deadly impasse. 
This deadlock was described by Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, one of the leaders 
in the development of atomic energy, 
as “two scorpions in a bottle.” The mo- 
ment either struck, both were likely 
to be destroyed. 


America’s Answer 
Within a few weeks of Russia’s an- 
nouncement, Thomas E. Murray, a 
member of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, announced that the U. S. 
Government was embarking on con- 
struction of a plant for the production 
of atomic electric power. He said: 
“This is America’s answer—its signi- 
ficant peacetime answer—to recent So- 
viet atomic tests. It should show the 
world that, even in this gravest phase 
of arming for defense, America’s eyes 
are still on the peaceful future.” 
A few days later, Representative 
Sterling W. Cole (Rep., N.Y.), chair- 
man of the Congressional Atomic En- 
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ergy Committee, underscored the im- 
portance of the U. S. decision in these 
words: 

“Nothing would be more devastating 
to our national prestige than an an- 
nouncement by the Kremlin that the 
Soviets had developed peacetime atomic 
power and were prepared to share that 
development with their friends and al- 
lies. . . . Where would all our atomic 
and hydrogen bombs measure in the 
judgment of poor and hungry people 
of the world against the offer by the 
Kremlin of abundant nuclear power for 
productive purposes?” 

Where does all this leave us? 

The atomic arms race, to all intents 
and purposes, is over. It has ended in 
a draw. Russia has, or will soon have, 
enough atomic weapons to cancel out 
any numerical superiority the U. S. may 
still enjoy. Now a new and perhaps 
vastly more important atomic race is 
beginning—the race to produce indus- 
trial power from the atom for peaceful 
purposes. The nation that gets the jump 
in that race will exert tremendous in- 
fluence on the peoples of the world. 
For it will appeal to the one thing in 
man more compelling than fear—hope. 

What is the hope? What is the 
promise contained in the use of the 
atom as a source of power? 


The story begins one day about four 
years ago in a stone house at Arco, 
Idaho. In the house, a group of sci- 
entists clustered around a very com- 
monplace object—an unlighted electric 
bulb. One of the men slowly turned a 
valve. The others kept their eyes glued 
to the bulb. Suddenly excited exclama- 
tions burst from their lips. The bulb 
glowed with light. For the first time 
in histery, the atom had been used as 
a source of controlled electric power. 

The glowing bulb at Arco marked 
the dawn of a new era as surely as did 
the first practical application of elec- 
tricity, or the invention of the steam 
engine. 

It meant that a new, primary source 
of power had been harnessed and a 
vast, economic revolution was in pros- 
pect. 

It took little imagination to recog- 
nize that if a few pounds of uranium 
could produce power comparable to 
hundreds of thousands of tons of coal 
or millions of gallons of oil, man’s life 
on earth might be transformed. Deserts 
could be made to bloom. Factories 
could spring up where only primitive 
workshops had existed before. 

The relentless struggle for existence 
among millions of peoples of the earth 
—a struggle that is at the root of much 


international strife—might be eased be- 
yond the fondest dreams of social vi- 
sionaries. 


Nuclear Power Plant 


The device used at Arco to take the 
power locked in the atom and convert 
it to electric current is known as an 
atomic reactor. A reactor is essentially 
the graphite honeycomb in which the 
famous controlled chain reaction takes 
place when uranium is introduced. 

The chain reaction produces heat. 
From there on, the rest is comparative- 
ly easy. The heat is used to convert 
water into steam. The steam drives an 
ordinary turbine. The spinning turbine 
can be harnessed to do anything from 
producing electric current for a bulb 
to turning a ship’s propeller. The atomic 
engine now being installed in the U. S. 
Navy’s submarine Nautilus, in fact, is 
the same kind of mechanism as the one 
developed at Arco. 

The nuclear plant announced by Mr. 
Murray will be a large-scale version of 
the Arco reactor. It will be capable of 
producing electric power for industrial 
use. The plant is to be built at one of 
the Government’s three main atomic in- 
stallations at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Pa- 
ducah, Ky., or Portsmouth, Ohio. 

It will produce a minimum of 60,000 
kilowatts of electricity—enough to sup- 
ply a city of about 75,000 population. 

The electricity will be used at the 
atomic installation itself. It may be put 
to work driving the hundreds of pumps 
used in the refinement of uranium, for 
example. Or it may be harnessed to 
light the homes and run the radios and 
TV sets of the thousands of workers 
at the atomic installations. 

The Government has not disclosed 
how much it expects this first nuclear 
power plant to cost. Educated guesses 
place it at about $30,000,000. 


High Cost of Building 


Behind the AEC’s decision to pro- 
ceed on its own with construction of 
a nuclear power plant lies a long series 
of efforts to get private industry to un- 
dertake the job. 

Originally there was an almost insur- 
mountable barrier to private industry's 
entry into the nuclear power field. The 
Goverriment had an absolute monopoly 
on all atomic data and on fissionable 
material. About two years ago, how- 
ever, the Government relaxed its re- 
strictions somewhat. This enabled 
about twenty of the nation’s leading 
power and chemical companies to draft 
proposals for the private production of 
nuclear power. 

None of the proposals advanced was 
acceptable to the Government. In ef- 
fect, most of them amounted to re- 
quests for outright Government sub- 





sidies. Several of the companies, for 
example, wanted to set up “dual pur- 
pose” plants. These would produce 
both nuclear electric power and _ plu- 
tonium (the uranium derivative, now 
chiefly used in atomic weapons, which 
is also produced by atomic reactors). 

The “dual purpose” projects would 
have enabled the companies to pay 
their costs of nuclear power production 
by selling plutonium to the Govern- 
ment. But the AEC wasn’t interested 
in the idea. For one thing, its existing 
reactors, or those soon to be completed, 
are capable of meeting the Govern- 
ment’s plutonium needs. For another, 
“dual purpose” plants would not meet 
the objective of peaceful atomic de- 
velopment. 

In this situation, the AEC decided to 
build the first nuclear power plant as 
an al®Government project. 

Great problems still remain to be 
solved before power produced from the 
atom can compete on a dollar-for-dol- 
lar basis with other sources of power. 
(This explains why private industry is 
reluctant to enter the nuclear power 
field.) The chief problem is the cost of 
construction and production. 

Construction costs for a modern hy- 
droelectric, coal, or oil-fired power 
plant are about $75 to $100 per kilo- 
watt. Estimated construction costs for 
an atomic-electric plant are about $500 
to $600 per kilowatt. And once the 
atomic-electric plant is in operation, 
production costs are estimated at about 
double those of an ordinary power 
plant. 


Security Controls 


There is a second problem that 
stands in the way of private develop- 
ment of nuclear power. This is the de- 
gree of Government control thit would 
Have to be maintained. 

Despite some recent @changes in 
atomic policy, the Government is far 
from ready to permit the sale of deadly 
fissionable materials on the open mar- 
ket. Nor is it ready to allow private 
industry to use these materials without 
restrictions. 

Thus, any company that entered the 
nuclear power field would have to ac- 
cept close Government supervision of 
its operations. Under those circumstan- 
ces, says private industry, it is not un- 
reasonable to ask the Government to 
give guarantees against financial loss. 

Finally, the problem of security 
makes any change from Government to 
private development in the atomic field 
difficult. If the general manager at a 
Government atomic plant wants to have 
the roof shingled, the roofer must have 
a “Q clearance”—a security check that 
takes at least three months. Private in- 
dustry would find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to operate under such conditions. 


On the other hand, any great relaxa- 
tion of security measures has obvious 
dangers. There are about 200,000 
people presently employed on Govern- 
ment atomic projects. The entry of pri- 
vate industry into the field would in- 
crease the number many times—and 
with it, the difficulties of an effective 
security program. 

In the face of these problems, it is 
hardly surprising that private investors 
have not rushed to get into the nuclear 
power field. Private industry has pre- 
ferred to let the Government do the 
initial experimenting and pay the cost 
of the inevitable mistakes and false 
starts that go with industria] pioneer- 
ing. 

The Government, for its part, accept- 
ed the burden. It recognized that many 
of the problems that were causing pri- 
vate industry to drag its feet could only 
be worked out by building and operat- 
ing an actual nuclear plant. Laboratory 
experiments alone could never provide 
all the answers. 


Tool for Constructive Work 


The Government hopes this first 
“pilot” plant will help private industry 
to overcome its qualms. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has no _ illusions 
about the limitations in an all-Govern- 
ment program. It knows that America’s 
inventive genius,and vast productive 
capacity thrive best under the stimulus 
of free competition, where the individ- 
ual reaps the rewards of private enter- 
prise. It is relying, in fact, on this vi- 
tality in the American system, as com- 
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pared with the methods used in totali- 
tarian countries, to maintain America’s 
lead in the atomic field. 

Thus the AEC is presently engaged 
in drafting a series of amendments to 
the Atomic Energy Act. These are de- 
signed to provide new encouragement 
to private industry to undertake the 
production of nuclear power that can 
compete economically with power from 
other sources. They will be presented to 
Congress when it reconvenes in Jan- 
uary. 

Atomic experts have little doubt that 
eventually the goal will be attained. 
They are far from, discouraged by the 
present high cost of atomic-electricity. 
They compare the current stage in the 
development of nuclear power to the 
early days of the steam engine and the 
automobile. Neither of these new in- 
ventions seemed economically feasible 
at first. Both were ridiculed by “prac- 
tical” men. 

Our atomic experts are confident that 
the Government’s first nuclear power 
plant will show the way to new and 
better plants. It will bring ever closer 
the day when atomic-electricity will 
make present-day fuels and sources of 
power seem as outmoded as the tread- 
mill. 

The prospect was eloquently ex- 
pressed by Mr. Murray when he said: 

“For years the splitting atom pack- 
aged in weapons has been our main 
shield against the barbarians—now, in 
addition, it is to become a God-given 
instrument to do the constructive work 
of mankind.” 
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What Answer to Public 
Gatherings...Thanks or Tanks? 


REEDOM of theught, of speech, of 

press—and, as we shall see, religious 
liberty as well—grow out of the right 
of assembly and petition. They come 
forth together in one grand sentence 
of the First Amendment to our Con- 
stitution. 

These are the brakes with which free 
citizens control their representatives 
and public servants. These are the 
weapons free citizens use to fight in- 
justices, to defend each man against 
the rise of a ruling clique. This right 
to assemble and petition the Govern- 
ment is used by free citizens to ex- 
change ideas, to seek the common good, 
to protest, propose, and petition. It is 
an outlet for the personal initiative of 
individuals. 

In the early days of our experiment 
in self-government, the Senate sought 
to escape criticism by locking its doors 
against the public and the press. How 
did our ancestors react to such secrecy? 
Philip Freneau, the American poet, 
gives us a fair sample in a newspaper 
editorial he penned in 1792. 
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In East Berlin last June, workers protesting in demonstrations were mowed 


“What means this conduct?” Freneau 
wrote. “Are you freemen who ought to 
know the individual conduct of your 
legislators, or are you an inferior order 
of beings incapable. of comprehending 
the sublimity of senatorial functions, 
and unworthy to be entrusted with 
their opinions? How are you to know 
the just from the unjust steward when 
they are covered with a mantle of con- 
cealment?” 


How Free Assembly Works 


This champion of the people’s rights 
stabs to the heart of the matter when 
he speaks of the relation of people to 
government. “What are you to expect 
when stewards of your household re- 
fuse to give account of their steward- 
ship? . . . You depend not upon your 
representatives but they depend upon 
you.” 

The doors of Congress were soon 
thrown wide open. Today, the public 
and the press’ sit in on all debates of 
public affairs. Congress—and the Exec- 
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by Red tanks. Some workers defied their Red masters by hurling stones at tanks. 


utive agencies too—have made elab- 
orate provisions for the expression of 
direct public opinion in hearings and 
conferences. Conversations like this one 
take place every day in Congressional 
offices and committee rooms: 

“I'm here to tell you, Senator—the 
farmers of our state are dead set against 
your position on this bill. If you go 
ahead and vote against our interests, 
don’t be surprised if you’re defeated at 
the next election.” 

“How many farmers are you talking 
for, my friend?” 

The Senator’s visitor hands him a 
thick, typed report. “There’s your an- 
swer, Senator. Every farm organiza- 
tion in the state has held at least one 
meeting on this issue. I’m speaking for 
the big majority. You'll find their views 
and resolutions laid on the line in this 
report. This isn’t any push-button post 
card or telegram campaign. The boys 
have spent long hours in meetings argu- 
ing the thing out.” 

“There are two sides on this, you 
know,” replies the Senator, smiling. 
“I've been deluged with resolutions 
from other meetings asking me to op- 
pose your proposition. You can tell your 
organization one thing: I'll give your 
report very serious consideration. And 
thanks for etting me have the benefit 
of your views.” 

That is the way free assembly and 
the right of petition work to keep gov- 
ernments—local, state, and Federal— 
subject to public opinion. Indeed, the 
right to get together and act on our 
own initiative goes far beyond popular 
control of formal government. Assem- 
bly is informal government. 

Free people act in groups of their 
own choosing on everything from child 
welfare to amateur musicals. They are 
free to carry thought and speech into 
action. 


Meetings under Communism 


There are meetings also under com- 
munism. In fact, under communism 
meetings are frequent and endless. But 
there is a big difference. The Commu- 
nists claim that in the Soviet empire 
there is real freedom of assembly be- 
cause the government provides the 





meeting places. But the government 
also provides everything else—the sub- 
ject, the speakers, and the conclusions. 

The Communist party of the Soviet 
Union, a chosen minority of only three 
per cent of the citizenry, is used by the 
dictatorship as a propaganda machine. 
It runs all meetings down to the last 
detail. Discussion leaders and lecturers, 
trained in the official propaganda 
schools, direct the talk of the people 
in factories, clubs, youth centers, or 
collective farms. On all important ques- 
tions the resolutions and decisions are 
dictated from the top and accepted at 
the bottom. Even staying away from 
meetings without an excuse is dan- 
gerous. 

To be safe, a citizen must find out 
what the Communist party line is and 
then join the organized, disciplined 
chorus that supports it without ques- 
tion. 

In 1949 the Russians decided to 
launch a “peace offensive” through 
their World Peace Council conference 
in Stockholm, Sweden. Soviet foreign 
policies designed to strengthen the So- 
viet empire and weaken outside re- 
sistance were neatly packaged in a ring- 
ing petition. This was unanimously 
adopted by this Communist-controlled 
conference. The so-called Stockholm 
Peace Appeal was a world-wide propa- 
ganda stunt. In Communist countries 
people were lined up to sign it. In 
other countries the Communists and 
their fellow-travelers went to meetings 
and stood on street corners soliciting 
signatures. 

In the United States pretty girls but- 
tonholed passersby with the plaintive 
plea, “Won’t you sign my peace peti- 
tion? You are for peace, aren’t you?” 
Thousands scribbled their names with- 
out reading what they were signing. 
Some prominent non-Communists, not 
seeing the booby-traps in-the petition, 
vere roped in. 

The number of signatures claimed 
for North Korea in 1950 was greater 
than the total population. Someone 
pulled a boner there, forgetting how 
many hundreds of thousands of North 
Koreans had fled south to escape the 
Communist aggressors that summer. 

When they had millions of signed 
petitions, the Communists packed them 
in bales and delivered them to the 
United Nations. There Soviet spokes- 
men pointed to the bales as evidence 
that most of the human race supported 
their proposals. 


Organized Protest 


The Communists know that it is a 
good propaganda trick to give people 
a chance once in a while to air their 
grievances. Therefore, when the rulers 
are ready to shift from one line to an- 
other, their Communist party hench- 
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petition give guidance to government. 


men organize “protest meetings.” The 
party may even mobilize on signal a 
mass self-criticism and purge program. 

These meetings never criticize what 
the dictatorship is doing or tie line it 
is taking. The criticisms are directed 
against the selected scapegoats who ad- 
vocated the line that is about to be of- 
ficially denounced. Communists all over 
the Soviet empire then stand up in 
thousands of meetings to confess their 
errors and accuse and denounce their 
friends. They repent and pledge to sup- 
port the new “official truth.” 

In June, 1953, such a_party-engi- 
neered “protest” against an abandoned 
policy misfired in Eastern Europe. 

After World War II, people in the 
Soviet Union, as everywhere else, were 
eager for peace-time products such as 
better food, clothes, and housing. But 
the Communists wanted first to rebuild 
their power in the war industries. The 
Scviet masters stalled off the Russian 
consumers. At the same time they used 
their military control over Eastern Eu- 
rope and East Germany to squeeze out 
of the workers as much work as they 
could. To get the production they 
wanted, they kept increasing the work 
load, while paying bonuses in scrip 
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“The greater the importance of safe- 
guarding the community from _incite- 
ments to the overthrow of our institutions 
by force and violence, the more impera- 
tive is the need to preserve the constitu- 
tional rights of free speech, free press, 
and free assembly. .. .”” U. S. Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, 
1937. 


“Congress shall make no law .. . 
abridging . . . thesright of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.’’—First Amendment, U. S. Consti- 
tution. 
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money. But the workers couldn’t buy 
what they needed with this scrip 
money: They banked it or hid it. 

Then the Communist government- 
as in Czechoslovakia, for example- 
took a bold step. It decided to get rid 
of all this extra purchasing power that 
could not be met with consumer goods. 
The government forced everybody to 
trade his old money for a small fraction 
of a new money that was issued. The 
humblest factory worker did not have 
to be an economist to realize that this 
was a way of stealing the savings of 
the people. The Communist system of 
“grab” was clear to everybody. But the 
people couldn’t express their anger. 

With the death of Stalin, the new 
rulers of the Soviet empire saw they 
had to relax their grim pressure for 
more and more work—or risk losing 
their grip on the satellites. 

So they launched a propaganda “pro- 
test” and “petition” program under the 
direction of their union bosses. The 
idea was to dampen the fires of rising 
discontent by quickly responding to a 
few “demands.” 


Tanks for Thanks 

But this time, the trick of giving con- 
cessions in reply to their own planted 
petitions didn’t work. Real protests 
flared up at the staged meetings. 
Thousands of workers in East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, sharing the same 
bitter feelings and experiences, sudden- 
ly began to gather and talk. They 
marched and made demands of their 
own. 

The shaky and unpopular authorities 
and their police couldn't break up the 
crowds or silence the “unofficial .pro- 
tests.” News of such spontaneous dem- 
onstrations traveled f-om person to per 
son, setting off a chain-reaction of 
protest in many factory towns. 

What was the answer to these gath- 
erings and protests? Tanks! 

Soviet tanks rumbled into East Ber- 
lin and fired into rebellious crowds of 
workers in full view of a watching 
world. 

About 125,000 West Berliners as- 
sembled later to pay homage to work- 
ers who had been shot down or ex- 
ecuted that “Bloody Wednesday.” The 
bodies of seven, who had escaped to 
free Berlin before they died of their 
wounds, lav in caskets before the 
hushed assembly. 

Throughout all history, force has 
never been able to hold down for long 
the protests of outraged people. Free 
societies have shown that one of the 
great sources of their strength is the 
right of the people to assemble and pe- 
tition for redress of grievances. The 
striking contrast is between the thanks 
of democratic servants and the tanks 
of the Communist masters. 





Will Big Four Meet Soon? 


Will the Western Big Three 
agree to hold a Big Four confer- 
ence with the Russians? 

The heads of the Big Three na- 
tions (which are the U. S., Britain, 
and France) were scheduled to meet 
in Bermuda December 4 to 8. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower of the U. S., Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill of Brit- 
ain, and Premier Joseph Laniel of 
France were to attend the confer- 
ence. 

One matter they will discuss is the 
latest note from Soviet Russia. This 
note proposes a meeting in Berlin, 
Germany, of the foreign ministers 
of the U. S., Britain, France, and 
Russia. 

Last week U. S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, who would rep- 
resent the U. S. at a foreign minis- 
ters’ meeting, said the U. S. would 
welcome a chance to talk over world 
problems with the Russians. He add- 
ed, however, that we would not 
“barter the freedoms of Soviet-en- 
slaved nations” for meaningless 
“peace” agreements. 

Mr. Dulles’ statement, and com- 
ments of British and French officials, 
led observers to believe that the 
Bermuda conference might approve 
a Big Four meeting soon. 

During the past several months 
the Western Big Three several times 
invited Russia to make a fourth for 
a Big Four foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing. In each case the Russians ap- 
peared to agree but added condi- 
tions that the Western nations could 
not accept. These included demands 
for a Big Five meeting (with Red 
China as No. 5) and for abandon- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and the proposed Euro- 
pean Defense Community (EDC). 

The EDC would create a united 
“European Army” of France, Italy, 
West Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg. West 
Germany and the lower houses of 
parliament in Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands have ratified the treaty. 

Russia made clear that she still 
wants to have a Big Five meeting 
and to get rid of the North Atlantic 
alliance. But the Russians did not say 
that these steps must be agreed upon 
in advance of a Big Four meeting. 


Two Korea-China Teams 


Two different Koreas have 
linked up with two. different 
Chinas in two different ways. 


1. REDS’ ECONOMIC PACT 

Communist China promised to 
give $350,000,000 worth of supplies 
to help Communist North Korea re- 
pair its wardamage. — 

Western observers drew two con- 
clusions from this agreement: 
(a) The Communists have no in- 
tention of permitting Korea to be 
unified, although that would -be a 
major issue before a Korean peace 
conference; (b) North Korea may 
turn out to be a satellite both of 
Russia and Red China—a situation 
that might cause friction between 
those two “giants of communism” 
some day. 


2. RHEE AND CHIANG 


Presidents of the Republic of Ko- 
rea (South Korea) and Nationalist 
China met on Formosa, which is held 
by Nationalist China. 

The two leaders, Chiang Kai-shek 
of China and Syngman Rhee of Ko- 


Ever try to ride a 
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ing and uncomfort- 
able to the rider as 
the Arab-israel dis- 
pute is to the U. N. 
(see story above) 


rea, said their countries “stand firm- 
ly united” against communism. They 
called on democratic nations in the 
Pacific area, backed by the U. S., to 
resist Red aggression. 


U. N. Censures Israel 


The U.N. Security Council has 
condemned Israel for raiding a 
village in Jordan. 

The Council expressed “the strong- 
est censure” against Israel for an at- 
tack on Kibya, Jordan, in which 
about 50 Arabs were killed (see 
news pages, Oct. 28 issue). 

The U. S., Britain, and France 
sponsored the resolution. It was 
passed by 9-0. The resolution called 
on Israel and Jordan to live up to 
their armistice agreement and to co- 
operate with U. N. teams stationed 
in Palestine to see that the armistice 
is carried out. 

U. N. teams of “truce observers” 
have been in Palestine ever since the 
U. N. arranged an armistice in the 
1948-49 war between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors. The two sides have 
never met to write a peace treaty. 
Border clashes are common, especi- 
ally along the boundary between Is- 
rael and Jordan. 

Israel contends that raids from 
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Jordan into Israel provoked the Kib- 
ya attack. 

What's Behind It: Will the Secur- 
ity Council’s action contribute to 
peace in the Middle East? 

Charles Malik, representing Leba- 
non, the only Arab nation on the Se- 
curity Council, said the resolution 
was “the first gleam of hope in years 
that the Arabs are not going to be 
wronged again.” But he did not vote 
on the resolution because he thought 
it let Israel off too easily. 

Israel, on the other hand, resented 
the Security Council’s action as “un- 
fair, one-sided, and discriminatory” 
and ‘a “big step backward from 
peace.” 

The armistice terms provide for 
calling of a conference, if either side 
requests it, to discuss disputes aris- 
ing from the armistice. Israel has 
demanded a conference with Jordan 
under this provision of the armistice. 


Not-so-old Bones 


Piltdown Man, long known as 
“the world’s first Englishman,”’ 
has been exposed as a fake. 

Bones of Piltdown Man were un- 
earthed by workers in a gravel pit 
south of London in 1911. The work- 
ers thought at first that they had 
uncovered a “petrified coconut.” 
Later they turned over the pieces 
of bone to the late Charles Daw- 
son, a local amateur geologist. As 
other bits turned up in the pit, Daw- 
son decided that he had the frag- 
ments of a human skull. Dawson 
later produced the right half of a 
jawbone from the same gravel pit. 

Some scientists thought the skull 
«was half a million years old. That 
would make Piltdown Man one of 
the earliest men or man-like crea- 
tures ever found. 

But some experts were skeptical. 
The jawbone didn’t seem to “fit in” 
with the rest of the skull. 

Bones buried in the ground ab- 
sorb fluorine from the soil. The 
longer the bones are in the ground, 
the more fluorine they absorb. 

Scientists at the British Natural 
History Museum recently measured 
the fluorine in Piltdown Man’s, bones 
—and found the skull was only about 
50,000 years old. Human fossils of 
that age are not uncommon. 

The scientists also discovered that 
the jawbone was actually an ape’s 
jaw, “doctored” with chemicals to 
make it look ancient. The teeth, also 
from an ape, had been pared down 
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PHONY “APE-MAN”: Until “Piltdown 
Man” was revealed as a hoax (see story 
below), scientists thought he looked like 
the head at left. This reconstruction was 
made on the basis of skull and jaw- 
bone (shown reconstructed at the right). 


to give the appearance of belonging 
to a primitive man. 

Who played this gruesome trick? 
We may never know. 


Freedom on Request 

if Puerto Rico wants complete 
freedom from the U. S., President 
Eisenhower would agree. 

So U. S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., told the United Nations 
General Assembly. He said that if 
the Puerto Rican legislature re- 
quested more freedom for Puerto 
Rico—or even full independence— 
President Eisenhower would ask 
Congress to grant the request. 

Lodge made his statement short- 
ly before the Assembly (by vote of 
26 to 16) upheld the U. S. in refus- 
ing to continue making reports to 
the U. N. on conditions in Puerto 
Rico. U. N. regulations require that 
nations holding “dependent terri- 
tories” submit information regularly 
about those territories. The U. S. 
contended that Puerto Rico was now 
self-governing and that the reports 
were therefore no longer necessary. 

A few delegates, largely from the 
Russian block, had maintained that 
Puerto Rico was not really self-gov- 
erning. They had-gotten this impres- 
sion from representatives of a small 
Puerto Rican political party called 
the Nationalist Party, which de- 
mands independence for Puerto 
Rico. 

What's Behind It: Puerto Rico is a 
thickly populated (2,210,703 per- 
sons) island in the Caribbean. It is 
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slightly larger than the state of Del- 
aware. It formerly belonged to 
Spain. The U. S. took possession of 
the island after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in 1898. The U. S. grad- 
ually granted self-government. 

In 1952 Puerto Ricans voted, 373,- 
418 to 82,473, for a constitution giv- 
ing the island the right to make its 
own laws and govern itself. Congress 
approved this constitution, thus cre- 
ating the present “Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico.” The U. S. govern- 
ment speaks for Puerto Rico in for- 
eign affairs, has charge of its defense, 
and is helping the Puerto Ricans 
to increase industry and raise living 
standards. 

Puerto Rican Governor Luis Mu- 
noz Marin — who termed Lodge’s 
statement a “magnificent attitude”— 
said the great majority of his people 
prefer the present arrangement. He 
listed some of the advantages: 

(1) Puerto Ricans are U. S. citi- 
zens; (2) the U. S. protects Puerto 
Rico from armed enemies; (3) 
Puerto Rican products, especially 
sugar, enter the U. S. without tariff: 
(4) Puerto Rico is free to develop 
its own Spanish-American culture. 

o o o o 

The U. N. General Assembly was 
expected to adjourn its eighth an- 
nual session this week. 


McCarthy on Communism 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
went on the air to discuss com- 
munism in Government. 

Radio and TV networks gave Sen- 
ator McCarthy (Rep., Wis.) free 
time to answer former President 
Harry. Truman. Mr. Truman criti- 
cized the Senator in a radio and TV 
speech in which the former Presi- 
dent defended his action in retain- 
ing in office the late Harry Dexter 
White. White has been charged with 
Spying for Russia. (See last week's 
news pages.) 

Senator McCarthy made _ these 
points: 

1. He used the term “Trumanism” 
and defined it as the “placing of 
your political party above the inter- 
ests of the country.” (In his speech 
the former President had used the 
term “McCarthyism” and described 
it as “the use of the big lie and the 
unfounded accusation.” ) 

2. Senator McCarthy said that the 
Eisenhower Administration was do- 
ing an “infinitely better” job than the 
Truman Administration had done in 
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IT PAYS TO BE OLD-FASHIONED—at least, if you’re putting out the Old Farmer's 
Almanac. Editor Ray Geiger is holding the 1954 edition, which doesn’t look much 
different from other annual issues in the publication's 162-year history. Like other 
issues, the 1954 Almanac is a “‘compendium of wit, wisdom, and weather,” printed 
in ancient-looking type with quaint woodcuts—and, of course, with the hole in the up- 
per left corner so that the Almanac can be hung on a nail in the kitchen. Circulation 
of the Old Farmer's Almanac has jumped from 50,000 to 600,000 in 10 years. 


getting rid of officials suspected of 
being Communists or Communist 
sympathizers. However, Senator Mc- 
Carthy said he wasn’t satisfied. He 
pointed out that John Paton Davies 
was still a “high official” in the State 
Department. ( Davies, who is on the 
staff of the American Embassy in 
Lima, Peru, was twice cleared of 
charges of disloyalty under the Tru- 
man Administration. ) 

3. Senator McCarthy insisted that 
communism would be an issue in the 
Congressional election next year. 
Earlier, President Eisenhower had 
said that he hoped that the present 
dispute about Communists in Gov- 
ernment would be forgotten before 
the next Congressional election. 

4. The Senator told his listeners 
that, if they wanted to get rid of 
him, they could do so by electing a 
Democratic Congress in 1954. (Sen- 
ator McCarthy is not up for reelec- 


tion. But he would lose his powerful 
position as chairman of a Senate in- 
vestigating committee if a Demo- 
cratic Senate were elected.) 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


RADULOVICH UPHELD: A board 
of colonels recently ruled that a 
young Michigan reserve officer had 
to give up his commission in the 
Air Force because some of his rela- 
tives were suspected of Communist 
sympathies (see news pages, Nov. 4 
issue). The officer, Milo Radulovich, 
replied, in effect: “Why blame me 
for what some of my family may be- 
lieve?” Last week Air Secretary Har- 
old E. Talbott—the final authority— 
agreed with Radulovich. His com- 
mission was restored. 


“FATHER CHRISTMAS Division” 
is the nickname earned by crews of 


four U. S. destroyers now on their 
way home from service in Korean 
waters. The sailors are doing their 
shopping in ports from Singapore to 
Suez. The gifts are for hundreds of 
poor Greek children. They have been 
invited to a big party the sailors plan 
to give when they dock at Athens, 
Greece, on Christmas Eve. 


CAREER ENDS: Eugene O'Neill, 
65, generally considered the fore- 
most U. S. playwright, died Novem- 
ber 27. He received the Pulitzer Prize 
three times and was the second 
American to win the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. Among his plays are “Ah, 
Wilderness!,” “Anna Christie,” “Be- 
yond the Horizon,” “The Hairy 
Ape,” and “Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra.” Among his one-act plays often 
found in school texts are: “In the 
Zone,” “Ile,” and “Where the Cross 


Is Made.” 


A Challenge 


Twenty-two American prisoners of 
war in Korea have gone over to the 
Communist side. This week they are 
scheduled to meet a team of U. S. “ex- 
plainers” who will try to convince them 
that they ought to break with commu- 
nism and return home. Suppose YOU 
were one of the explainers. What would 
you say to these Americans who have 
embraced communism? Write to “Say 
What You Please.” 

The most interesting letters will be 
published. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Based on recent news developments 
covered in your Scholastic magazine — 


Last week’s news raised these issues. 
Match each of the issues, as expressed 
in the following questions, with the cor- 
rect statement in parentheses. Fill in 
missing words or phrases. 

1. Should this island become com- 
pletely independent? 2. Did this action 
contribute to peace in the Middle East? 
8. Is this proposed “European Army” 
the best way to strengthen Western 
Europe against Russia? 4. Has this 
government become a satellite of Red 
China? 5. How old is his head? 

a—U.N. Security Council criticism of 

in dispute with Arabs; b— 
the Communist-run government of the 
part of Korea; c—the Com- 
monwealth of P 


(Answers in Teacher Edition.) 
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White House P’s and Q’s 


HIS week the crystal chandeliers 

will blaze in the great East Room 
and the State Dining Room of the 
White House. A hundred beribboned 
and uniformed guests and their ladies 
will be entertained by the President 
of the United States and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower. 

This is the first of two magnificent 
diplomatic dinners given annually 
by the President. The President's 
guests are the ambassadors, ministers, 
and top personnel of the eighty-odd 
foreign nations represented officially 
in Washington. There have to be 
two dinners now because the diplo- 
matic corps has grown so large. 

These are only two of a series of 
six great state dinners which the 
President nrust give as the White 
House contribution to the glittering 
social season of the Capital. In the 
order of the calendar they are: the 
Cabinet dinner, Nov. 3; the Supreme 
Court, Nov. 17; Diplomatic No. 1, 
Dec. 8; Diplomatic* No. 2, Dec. 15; 
the Vice-President, Jan. 19; the 
Speaker of the House, Feb. 16. 
There will also be five state recep- 
tions—much larger but not so formal 
—the diplomatic, the judicial, the de- 
partmental, the Armed Forces, and 
the Congressional. They are to take 
care of the lower echelons of Gov- 
ernment officials. 


“Table of Precedence” 


At a state dinner the guests don’t 
have to hunt for their place cards. 
They are seated (i.e., to the right 
and the left of the President) in 
strict accordance with tne “Table of 
Precedence.” This is a long docu- 
ment drafted by the Protocol Divi- 
sion of the Department of State. The 
“Table of Precedence” is the guide 
to rank in official Washington— 
quite as important in its way as the 
famous. Burke’s “Peerage” in Great 
Britain. It is a list of all important 
officials from the President down to 
one-star generals and the secretaries 
of foreign legations. 

Within the list, precedence is de- 
termined by seniority; i.e., foreign 
diplomats according to the dates on 
which they were accredited, Cabinet 
members by the dates of the estab- 
lishment of their departments, Gov- 
ernors by the admission of their 
states to the Union, Senators and 
Representatives according to length 
of time they have served. 


How come that we in a democracy 
set such store by rigid social order 
and ceremonial? 

There are many reasons. Perhaps 
the best is that it is necessary to 
show due respect and courtesy to all 
positions of honor, both at home and 
abroad, and thus to prevent dis- 
agreements from arising. To some 
Americans, this excessive regard for 
protocol seems a bit ridiculous. But 
it has long roots, and it has often 
prevented serious trouble. 


Rules of the Game 


In the old days of absolute mon- 
archs, the need for accepted cere- 
monial rules early became apparent. 
In 1661, for example, the coach of 
the French Ambassador to London 
broke in behind the coach of Charles 
II at a royal reception, preceding 
that of the Spanish Ambassador. 
Swords flashed, blood flowed, and 
King Louis XIV, when he heard of 
it, ousted the Spanish Ambassador 
at Paris, and threatened to declare 
war on Spain. At that time, duels 
and similar incidents frequently 
brought the risk of war. 

Not until the Congress of Vienna, 
in 1814, which met to settle Napo- 
leon’s fate, was diplomatic ceremo- 
nial put on an orderly basis. Then 
the four great powers of the vic- 
torious Quadruple Alliance—Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and Britain—would 
have fallen to blows over procedure 
if it had not been for their defeated 
rival, France. For Count Talleyrand, 
the clever diplomat who represented 
prostrate France, suggested the rules 
of precedence that were adopted. He 
incidentally won for his own nation 
the fifth post at the council table. 
Thereafter, seniority governed diplo- 
matic rank, and signatures to treaties 
were affixed by lot or by the alpha- 
bet. 

In the young American Republic, 
George Washington observed the 
dignified ceremonials of the older 


Department of State 
Diplomatic slights once meant duels. 


European courts. But some of his 
successors, notably the democratic 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and old 
“Rough and Ready” Zachary Taylor, 
wanted to do away with social dis- 
tinctions at the White House. They 
did introduce a more informal at- 
mosphere, but incidents kept arising. 
The British Minister was irked by 
Jefferson’s failure to give him pre- 
cedence at a White House dinner 
and protested to his government. 
In President Taylor's day, a sharp 
exchange of notes almost led to a 
diplomatic rupture with France in 
1848. 


Job of Protocol Staff 

Later Presidents dispensed with 
ornate show, but gradually adopted 
rules of procedure for conducting 
diplomatic ceremonies. 

In 1919 the Protocol Staff was 
created in the Department of State. 
It handles all communications deal- 
ing with the accrediting of diplomats 
from foreign governments and ad- 
vises them on their diplomatic im- 
munities and privileges. It helps care 
for distinguished foreign visitors at 
the White House or at Blair House, 
across Pennsylvania Avenue? It han- 
dles greetings on coronations, royal 
birthdays, national festivals, etc., re- 
quired by foreign countries. It ar- 
ranges for international conferences, 
and for visits of United States naval 
vessels to foreign ports. And, of 
course, it prepares the Table of 
Precedence, working closely with the 
White House staff. 

While there is no danger that 
Washington’s hostesses will precipi- 
tate an international war today, there 
is plenty of friction between ambi- 
tious ladies who seek social recog- 
nition. There was a famous incident 
in Herbert Hoover’s administration. 
Mrs. Dolly Gann, sister of Vice- 
President Curtis, and Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, daughter of a 
President and wife of the Speaker 
of the House, became embroiled 
over their rank at a White House 
dinner. It was settled by entertaining 
them at separate dinners. 

Since then, the State Department’s 
protocol rulings have been ironclad. 
And Washington’s private hostesses, 
knowing the importance of protocol, 
observe the “Table of Precedence” 
at their own parties. 


—KENNETH M. GouLp 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


i. BRIGHT SPOTS OF 1953 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 

_a. What is the term used to de- 
scribe the present relationship 
between the United Nations and 
the Communists in Korea? 

1. moratorium 3. aggression 

2. belligerency 4. armistice 

. Which of the following nations 

is supérvising the questioning of 

war prisoners in Korea? 

1. the Soviet Union 

2. Republic of Korea 

3. Pakistan 

4. India 

In what part of the world is 

Korea located? 

1. western Asia 

2. northern Africa 

3. eastern Asia 

4. the Middle East 

. A title used in place of “chan- 

cellor” in some countries of 
Western Europe is 
l. king 3. president 
2. prime minister 4. leader 

The most prominent political 

figure in West Germany is 

1. Robert Schuman 

2. Konrad Adenauer 

3. Theodor Heuss 

4. Ernst Otto Remer 

The government of West Ger- 

many is 

1. a republic 

2. a limited monarchy 

3. an absolute monarchy 

4. a dictatorship 
. Iran is located in 

. the Middle East 

2. eastern Europe 

. eastern Asia 

. west Africa 
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__h. The present premier of Iran is 
1. Shah Pahlevi 
2. Ibn Saud 
3. Mossadegh 
4. Fazlollah Zahedi 

i. All of the following are Soviet 
leaders at the present time, 
except 
1. Georgi Malenkov 
2. Lavrenti Beria 
3. Vyacheslav Molotov 
4. Nikolai Bulganin 
All of the following are Soviet 
satellite nations, except 
1. Greece 3. Czechoslovakia 
2. Rumania 4. Poland 


ll. ATOMS FOR PEACE 

A. For each of the incorrect ital- 
icized words in the paragraphs below 
substitute the correct word. If the 
italicized word is correct, write the 
word true opposite the number below. 

The two countries which are widely 
believed to possess a supply of atom 
bombs are the United States and (1) 
Communist China. How to control the 
atom bomb has been a problem of the 
(2) League of Nations. An even more 
deadly weapon which seems to have 
been developed in recent months is 
the (3) T. N. T. bomb. 

In the United States, the civilian 
agency in charge of atomic develop- 
ments is the (4) U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. One of the peacetime 
uses of atomic power which it has 
been, developing is (5) electric power. 
The famous atomic energy installa- 
tion, in Tennessee, controlled by the 
commission is at (6) Paducah. 
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B. FACT or OPINION. On the 
line to the left of each of the follow- 
ing statements, place an “F” if it is a 
fact and an “O” if it is an opinion. 
__1l. The Soviet premier recently 

announced that the Soviet Union 
had mastered the secret of the 
hydrogen bomb. 

2. Most of the funds for the devel- 

opment of atomic energy in the 
U. S. have been supplied by the 
Federal Government. 

More of the work connected 
with the peacetime uses of 
atomic power should be turned 
over to private industry. 


ill. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions based on the 
chart below, write the correct answer. 

1. What percentage of the 
world’s coal resources does 
the free world possess? 

2. Which group of nations 
has the majority of the 
world’s population? 

3. Which group of nations 
has 6% of the world’s oil 
reserves? 

. What percentage of the 
world’s steel does the free 
world produce? 

5. What percentage of 
world’s grains does 
Soviet bloc produce? 


IV. ELECTING THE PRESIDENT 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an 
“F” if it is an argument in favor of 
the present system of electing the 
President and an “A” if it is an argu- 
ment against it. 


the 
the 


. Presidents have been elected 

peacefully for more than a cen- 
tury and a half. 
It is possible for a President to 
lose the popular vote in the 
nation yet be elected to the 
highest office in the land. 

3. The President is the spokesman 
for the dominant majority in 
each state. 

Bargaining for the votes of mi- 
nor parties is encouraged. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Braille (bral)—A system of printing for 
the blind. Letters and numbers are repre- 
sented by raised dots, It was invented in 
1829 by Louis Braille. 

cygnet (sig’ nét)—A young swan. 

gerrymander ( gér i man’dér )—Division 
of an election district in a way that gives 
one political party unfair advantage. 
Named after Gov. Elbridge Gerry of Mas- 
sachusetts, whose party in 1812 diyided 
a county in the shape of a salamander. 

protocol (prd’ té kél)—Code prescrib- 
ing state etiquette. 





By SELMA LAGERLOF 


OBBER MOTHER, who lived in 

Robbers’ Cave up in Goinge forest 
went down to the village one day on 
a begging tour. Robber Father, who 
was an outlawed man, did not dare to 
leave the forest, but had*to content him- 
self with lying in wait for the way- 
farers who ventured within its borders. 
But at that time travellers were not 
very plentiful in Southern Skane. If it 
so happened that the man had had a 
few weeks of ill luck with his hunt, his 
wife would take to the road. She took 
with her her five youngsters, and each 
youngster wore a ragged leather suit 
and birch-bark shoes and bore a sack 
on his back as long as himself. 

Robber Mother and her brood were 
worse than a pack of wolves and many 
a man felt like running a spear through 
them; but it was never done, because 
they all knew that the man stayed up 
in the forest, and he would haye known 
how to wreak vengeance if anything 
had happened to the children or the 
woman. 

Robber Mother came one day to 
Ovid, which at that time was a cloister. 
She rang the bell of the cloister gate 
and asked for food. The watchman let 
down a small wicket in the gate and 
handed her six round bread cakes— 
one for herself and one for each of the 
five children. 

While the mother was standing 
quietly at the gate, her youngsters were 
running about. And now one of them 
came and pulled at her skirt, as a 
signal that he had discovered some- 
thing which she ought to come and see, 
and Robber Mother followed him 
promptly. 

The entire cloister was surrounded 
by a high and strong wall, but the 
youngster had managed to find a little 
back gate which stood ajar. When Rob- 
ber Mother got there, she pushed the 
gate open and walked inside without 
asking leave, as it was her custom to do. 

Ovid Cloister was managed at that 
time by Abbot Hans, who knew all 
about herbs. Just within the cloister 
wall he had planted a little herb garden, 
and it was into this that the old woman 
had forced her way. 

At first glance Robber Mother was 
so astonished that she paused at the 
gate. It was high summertide, and 
Abbot Hans’ garden was so full of 
flowers that the eyes were fairly dazzled 
by the blues, reds, and yellows, as one 
looked into it. But presently an in- 
dulgent smile spread over her features, 
ind she started to walk up a narrow 


From The Girl from the Marsh Croft, by 
Selma Lagerléf, copyright, 1910, by Dou- 
bleday Doran and Co., Inc. 
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One doubter destroyed the miracle of the garden 


The Legend of 
the Christmas Rose 


path that lay between many flower- 
beds. 

In the garden a lay brother walked 
about, pulling up weeds. It was he who 
had left the door in the wall open, 
that he might throw the weeds and tares 
on the rubbish heap outside. 

When he saw Robber Mother com- 
ing in, with all five youngsters in tow, 
he ran toward her at once and ordered 
them away. But the beggar woman 
walked right on as before. She cast her 
eyes up and down, looking now at the 
stiff white lilies which spread near the 
ground, then on the ivy climbing high 
upon the cloister wall, and took no 
notice whatever of the lay brother. 

He thought she had not understood 
him, and wanted to take her by the 
arm and turn her toward the gate. 
But when the robber woman saw his 
purpose, she straightened herself to her 
full height. “I am Robber Mother from 
Goinge forest; so touch me if you 
dare!” And it was obvious that she 
was as certain she would be left in 
peace as if she had announced that she 
was the Queen of Denmark. 

And yet the lay brother dared to 
oppose her, although now when he 
knew who she was, he spoke reasonably 
to her. “You must know, Robber 
Mother, that this is a monks’ cloister, 
and no woman, in the land is allowed 


within these walls. If you do not go 
away, the monks will be angry with 
me because I forgot to close the gate, 
and perhaps they will drive me away 
from the cloister and herb garden.” 

But such prayers were wasted on 
Robber Mother. She walked straight 
ahead among the little flower-beds and 
looked at the hyssop with its magenta 
blossoms, and at the honeysuckles, 
which were full of deep orange-colorec 
flower clusters. 

Then the lay brother knew of no 
other remedy than to run into the 
cloister and call for help. 

He returned with two _ stalwart 
monks, and as they ran through the 
passageway which led to the cloister, 
they met Abhpt Hans, who came 
rushing out to learn what all this 
noise was about. 

Then they had to confess that Robber 
Mother from Goinge forest had come 
into the cloister and that the lay 
brother was unable to drive her out 
and must call for assistance. But Abbot 
Hans upbraided them and sent both 
monks back to. their work. Although he 
was an old and fragile man, he took 
with him only the lay brother. 

When Abbot Hans came out in the 
garden, Robber Mother was still wan- 
dering among the flower-beds. He re- 
garded her with astonishment. He was 
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certain that Robber Mother had never 
before seen an herb garden; yet she 
sauntered leisurely between all the 
small patches of rare flowers and looked 
at them as if they were old acquaint- 
ances. At some she smiled, at others she 
shook her head. 

Abbot Hans loved his herb garden 
as much as it was possible for him to 
love anything earthly and perishable. 
Wild and terrible as the woman looked, 
he couldn't help liking that she had 
fought with three monks for the privi- 
lege of viewing the garden in peace. 
He came up to her and asked in a mild 
tone if the garden pleased her. 

Robber Mother turned defiantly to- 
ward Abbot Hans, for she expected to 
be trapped and overpowered. But when 
she noticed his white hair and bent 
form, she answered peaceably, “First, 
when I saw this, I thought I had never 
seen a prettier garden; but now I see 
that it can’t be compared with one I 
know of.” 

Abbot Hans had certainly expected 
a different answer. When he heard that 
Robber Mother had seen a garden more 
beautiful than his, a faint flush spread 
over his withered cheek. The lay 
brother, who was standing close by, 
immediately began to censure the old 
woman. “This is Abbot Hans,” said he, 
“who with much care and diligence has 
gathered the flowers from far and near 
for his herb garden. It is not befitting 
that you, who live in the wild forest 
all the year around, should find fault 
with his work.” 

“I don’t wish to make myself the 
judge of either him or you,” said Rob- 
ber Mother. “I’m only saying that if 
you could see the garden of which I 
am thinking you would uproot all the 
flowers planted here and cast them 
away like weeds.” 


Bur the Abbot’s assistant was hardly 


less proud of the flowers than the 
Abbot himself, and after hearing her 
remarks he laughed derisively. “I can 
understand that you only talk like this 
to tease us. It must be a pretty garden 
that you have made for yourself 
amongst the pines in Goinge forest! I'd 
be willing to wager my soul’s salvation 
that you have never before been within 
the walls of an herb garden.” 

Robber Mother grew crimson with 
rage to think that her word was 
doubted, and she cried out: “It may 
be true that until today I had never 
been within the walls of an herb gar- 
garden; but you monks, who are holy 
men, certainly must know that on every 
Christmas Eve the great Goinge forest 
is transformed into a beautiful garden, 
te commemorate the hour of our Lord’s 
birth. We who live in the forest have 
seen this happen every year. And in 


that garden I have seen flowers so 
lovely that I dared not lift my hand 
to pluck them.” 

The lay brother wanted to continue 
the argument, but Abbot Hans gave 
him a sign to be silent. For, ever 
since his childhood, Abbot Hans had 
heard it said that on every Christmas 
Eve the forest was dressed in holiday 
glory. He had often longed to see it, 
but he had never had the good fortune. 
Eagerly he begged and implored Rob- 
ber Mother that he might come up to 
the Robbers’ Cave on Christmas Eve. 
If she would only send one of her chil- 
dren to show him the way, he could 
ride up there alone, and he would 
never betray them—on the contrary, he 
would reward them, in so far as it lay 
in his power. 

Robber Mother said no at first, for 
she was thinking of Robber Father and 
of the peril which might befall him 
should she permit Abbot Hans to ride 
to their cave. At the same time the 
desire to prove to the monk that the 
garden she knew was more beauiful 
than his got the better of her, and 
she gave in. 

“But more -than one follower you 
cannot take with you,” said she, “and 
you are not to waylay us or trap us, 
as sure as you are a holy man.” 

This Abbot Hans promised, and then 
Robber Mother went her way. Abbot 
Hans commanded the lay brother not to 
reveal to a soul that which had been 
agreed upon. 

Nor did he himself intend to reveal 
his project. And then it happened that 
Archbishop Absalon from Lund came 
to Ovid and remained through the 
night. When Abbot Hans was showing 
him the herb garden, he got to thinking 
of Robber Mother's visit, and the lay 
brother, who was at work in the garden, 
heard Abbot Hans telling the Bishop 
about Robber Father, who these many 
years had lived as an outlaw in the 
forest, and asking him for a letter of 
ransom for the man, that he might 
lead an honest life among respectable 
folk. “As things are now,” said Abbot 
Hans, “his children are growing up into 
worse malefactors than himself, and 
you will soon have a whole gang of 
robbers to deal with up there in the 
forest.” 

But the Archbishop replied that he 
did not care to let the robber loose 
among honest folk in the villages. 

Then Abbot Hans grew zealous and 
told the Bishop all about Goinge for- 
est, which, every year at Yuletide, 
clothed itself in summer bloom around 
the Robbers’ Cave. “If these bandits are 
not so bad that God’s glories can be 
made manifest to them, surely we can 
experience the same blessing.” 

The Archbishop knew how to an- 
swer Abbot Hans. “This much I will 


promise you, Abbot Hans,” he said, 
smiling, “that any day you send me a 
blossom from the garden in Goinge 
forest, I will give you letters of ransom 
for all the outlaws you may choose to 
plead for.” 

Abbot Hans thanked Absalon for his 
good promise and said that he would 
surely send him the flower. 

Abbot Hans had his way. And the 
following Christmas Eve he did not sit 
at home with his monks in Ovid Clois 
ter, but was on his way to Goinge for 
est. One of the Robber Mother’s wild 
youngsters ran ahead of him, and close 
behind him was the lay brother who 
had talked with Robber Mother. 


Asssor HANS had been longing to 
make this journey, and he was very 
happy now that it had come to pass. 
But it was a different matter with the 
lay brother who accompanied him. 
Abbot Hans was dear to him, and he 
would not willingly have allowed an- 
other to watch over him; but he didn’t 
believe that he should see any Christ- 
mas Eve garden. He thought the whole 
thing a snare which Robber Mother 
had cunningly laid for Abbot Hans. 

While Abbot Hans was riding toward 
the forest, he saw that everywhere they 
were preparing to celebrate Christmas. 
As he rode by the little country church, 
he observed that each person, with his 
sexton, was busily engaged in deco- 
rating his church; and when he came 
to the road which leads to Bosjo Clois- 
ter, he observed that all the poor of the 
parish were coming with armfuls of 
bread and long candles, which they 
had received at the cloister. 

When Abbot Hans saw all these 
Christmas preparations, his haste in- 
creased. He was thinking of the fes- 
tivities that awaited him, which were 
greater than any of the others would be 
privileged to enjoy. It turned out to 
be a long and hazardous ride through 
the forest. They climbed steep and 
slippery side paths, crawled over 
swamp and marsh, and pushed through 
windfall and bramble. Just as daylight 
was waning, the robber boy guided 
them across a forest meadow, skirted 
by tall, naked leaf trees and green firs. 
Back of the meadow loomed a moun- 
tain wall, and in this wall they saw a 
door of thick boards. Now Abbot Hans 
understood that they had arrived, and 
dismounted. The child opened the 
heavy door for him, and he looked into 
a poor mountain grotto, with bare stone 
walls. Robber Mother was seated be- 
fore a log fire that burned in the 
middle of the floor. Alongside the walls 
were beds of pine and moss, and on 
one of these beds lay Robber Father 
asleep. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Christmas Rose 


(Continued from page 24) 


shouted 
“and 


‘Come in, you out there!” 
Robber Mother without rising, 
fetch the horses in with you, so they 
von't be destroyed by the night cold.” 

Abbot Hans walked boldly into the 
cave, and the lay brother followed. 
Here. was wretchedness and poverty! 
And nothing was done to celebrate 
Christmas. Robber Mother had neither 
brewed nor baked, washed nor scoured. 
The youngsters were lying on the floor 
around a kettle, eating. 

Robber Mother spoke in a tone as 
haughty and dictatorial as any well- 
to-do peasant woman. “Sit down by the 
fire and warm yourself, Abbot Hans,” 
said she, “and if you have food with 
vou, eat, for the food which we in the 
forest prepare you wouldn't care to 
taste. And if you are tired after the long 
journey, you can lie down on one of 
these beds to sleep. You needn't be 
ifraid of oversleeping, for I'm sitting 
here by the fire keeping watch. I shall 
awaken you in time to see that which 
vou have come up here to see.” 


Assor HANS obeyed Robber 
Mother and brought forth his food sack; 
but he was so fatigued after the journey 
he was hardly able to eat, and as 
soon as he could stretch himself on the 
bed, he fell asleep. 

The lay brother was also assigned 
a bed to rest upon, and gradually fa- 
tigue got the better of him, too. 

When he woke up, he saw that Abbot 
Hans had left his bed and was sitting 
by the fire talking with Robber 
Mother. The outlawed robber sat also 
by the fire. He was a tall, raw-boned 
man with a dull, sluggish appearance. 

Abbot Hans was telling Robder 
Mother all about the Christmas prepa- 
rations he had seen on the journey, 
reminding her of Christmas feasts and 
games which she must have known in 
her youth, when she lived at peace 
with mankind. “I'm sorry for your chil- 
dren, who can never run on the village 
street in holiday dress or tumble in the 
Christmas straw,” said he. 

At first Robber Mother answered 
in short, gruff sentences, but by de- 
grees she became more subdued and 
listened more intently. Suddenly Rob- 
ber Father turned toward Abbot Hans 
and shook his clenched fist in his face. 
“You miserable monk! Did you come 
here to coax from me my wife and 
children? Don’t you know that I am 
an outlaw and may not leave the for- 
est?” 

Abbot Hans looked him fearlessly 
in the eyes. “It is my purpose to get 


a letter of ransom for you from Arch- 
bishop Absalon,” said he. He had hard- 
ly finished speaking when the robber 
and his wife burst out laughing. They 
knew the kind of mercy a forest robber 
could expect from Bishop Absalon! 

“Oh, if I get a letter of ransom from 
Absalon,” said Robber Father, “then I'll 
promise you that never again will I 
steal so much as a goose.” 

The lay brother was annoyed with 
the robber folk for daring to laugh at 
Abbot Hans, yet he had seldom seen 
the Abbot sitting more peaceful and 
meek with his monks at Ovid than he 
now sat with this wild robber folk. 

Suddenly Robber Mother rose. “We 
are forgetting to look at the forest,” 
she said. “Now I can hear how the 
Christmas bells are ringing.” 

The words were barely uttered when 
they all sprang up and rushed out. 
But in the forest it was still dark night 
and bleak winter. The only thing they 
marked was a distant clang borne on a 
light south wind. 

When the bells had been ringing 
a few moments, a sudden illumination 
penetrated the forest; the next moment 
it was dark again, and then the light 
came back. It pushed its way forward 
between the stark trees, like a shim- 
mering mist. The darkness merged into 
a faint daybreak. Then Abbot Hans saw 
that the snow had vanished from the 
ground, as if some one had removed a 
carpet, and the earth began to take 
on a green covering. Then the ferns 
shot up their fronds, rolled like a 
bishop’s staff. The heather that grew on 
the stony hills and the bog-myrtle root- 
ed in the ground moss dressed them- 
selves quickly in new bloom. The moss- 
tufts thickened and raised themselves, 
and the spring blossoms shot upward 
their swell:ng buds. 

Abbot Hans’ heart beat fast as he 
marked the first signs of the forest’s 
awakening. “Old man that I am, shall 1 
behold such a miracle?” thought he. 
Again it grew so hazy that he feared 
the darkness would once more cover 
the earth; but almost immediately there 
came a new wave of light. It brought 
with it the splash of rivulet and the 
rush of cataract. Then the leaves of 
the trees burst into bloom, as if a swarm 
of green butterflies came flying and 
clustered on the branches. It was not 
only trees and plants that awoke, but 
crossbeaks hopped from branch to 
branch, and the woodpeckers hammered 
on the limbs until the splinters fairly 
flew around them. 

When the next warm wind came 
along, the blueberries and lignon rip- 
ened. Cranes and wild geese shrieked in 
the air, the bullfinches built nests, and 
the baby squirrels began playing on the 
branches of the trees. 

Everything came so fast now that 


Abbot Hans could not stop to reflect 
on how immeasurably great was the 
miracle that was taking place. He had 
time only to use his eyes and ears. The 
mother fox came out of her lair with a 
big litter of black-legged young. She 
went up to Robber Mother and scratched 
at her skirt, and Robber Mother bent 
down to her and praised her young. 

Robber Mother’s youngsters let out 
shrieks of delight. They stuffed them- 
selves with wild strawberries that hung 
on bushes, large as pine cones. One of 
them played with a litter of hares; an- 
other ran a race with some young 
crows. 

New waves of warmth and light kept 
coming, and now they brought with 
them seeds from the star-flower. Golden 
pollen from rye fields fairly flew in the 
air. Then came butterflies, so big that 
they looked like flying lilies. The bee- 
hive in a hollow oak was already so full 
of honey that it ‘dripped down on the 
trunk of the tree. Then all the bowers 
whose seeds had been brought from 
foreign lands began to blossom. The 
loveliest roses climbed up the mountain 
wall, and from the forest meadow 
sprang flowers as large as human faces. 

Abbot Hans thought of the flower he 
was to pluck for Bishop Absalon; but 
each new flower that appeared was 
more beautiful than the others, and he 
wanted to choose the most beautiful. 

Wave upon wave kept coming until 
the air was so filled with light that it 
glittered. All the life and beauty and 
joy of summer smiled on Abbot Hans. 
He felt that earth could bring no greater 
happiness than that which welled up 
about him. 


Bur the light kept streaming in, and 
now it seemed to Abbot Hans that it car- 
ried with it something from an infinite 
distance. He felt a celestial atmosphere 
enfolding him. ' 

Then Abbot Hans marked how all 
grew still; the birds hushed their songs, 
the flowers ceased growing and the 
young foxes played no more. The glory 
now nearing was such that the heart 
wanted to step beating; the eyes wept 
without one’s knowing it; the soul 
longed to soar away into the Eternal. 
From far in the distance faint harp 
tones were heard, and celestial song, 
like a soft murmur, reached him. 

Abbot Hans clasped his hands and 
dropped to his knees. His face was radi- 
ant with bliss. Never had he dreamed 
that in this life it should be granted 
him to taste the joys of heaven. 

But beside Abbot Hans stood the lay 
brother who had accompanied him. In 
his mind there were dark thoughts. 
“This cannot be a true miracle,” he 
thought, “since it is revealed to male- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


HE “holly daze” (!) is often 
boosted immeasurably by at least 
one gay party, so: 

Whether you're planning to invite 
the crowd over for an after-caroling 
supper, or open house on Christmas 
Eve, or a “platter session” (good fun 
any evening) or just hoping to be a 
holiday party-goer, here are some 
tips that may come in handy: 


Q. I'm going to give a Christmas 
party. Have you any ideas for appropri- 
ate decorations? 


A. Is the living room yours for the 
evening? If so, you might use Christmas 
tree ornaments and strings of colored 
lights for decorations —and_ perhaps 
Dad’s long arm to help with the hang- 
ing! As a center of attraction, make a 
funny-faced Santa Claus out of three 
bushel baskets covered with red crepe 
paper. Give Santa a “soft head” of pil- 
lows and put candy canes in his big 
bag. 

If a sizeable game room is yours for 
the planning, you could guarantee a 
white Christmas by decorating the walls 
with snowflakes (cut-out shapes from 
white paper doilies) sprinkled with 
silver dust. Then dust some evergreen 
branches with artificial snow, and put 
blue cellophane over the lights for an 
“icy” effect. 

If you're having a small crowd—just 
three or four couples—and want to seat 
your guests at a table when you serve 
refreshments, use Christmas-tree orna- 
ments for place cards. Write the name 
of each guest on a “place card” with 
white poster paint. 

A daily decorated Christmas tree, 
wreaths at the windows, and a sprig 
of mistletoe over the front door always 
make a Good Christmas combination. 
And one way to get your party off to 
a lively start would be just to assemble 
the materials for tree-trimming (includ- 
ing popcorn and cranberries to string, 
as well as ready-made ornaments) and 
then let your guests do the decorating! 


Q. I think it would be fun to get a 
group together and go caroling this 
Christmas Eve, but some of my friends 
say we're too old for that now. What 
do you think? 


A. We think it’s too bad that “some 
of your friends” seem to have some 
strange ideas about growing up! Mak- 
ing the rounds of the neighborhood 


while chorusing your repertoire of 
carols is not only a traditional mani- 
festation of real Christmas spirit, it’s 
great fun, too. So if you can’t convince 
your reluctant friends that a caroling 
stroll is first-rate Christmas Eve fare 
for any age group, just round up some 
not-so-reluctant friends—and go caroling 
anyway. Do a spirited job of it, and 
the fellows and girls who aren't en- 
thusiastic this year will probably be 
rarin’ to join you in 1954! 

P.S. If you can invite the gang over 
for cocoa and cookies (or some such 
fare) after your caroling tramp, that 
would be a merry way to end the eve- 
ning’s activities. 


Q. When a girl asks a boy to a dance 
that costs admission, should the girl 
pay for the tickets—or would that em- 
barrass the boy? 


A. The girl should pay. (It’s amazing 
how many fellows aren’t embarrassed 
by the chance to save some money!) 
After all, she did the asking this time, 
and the person who extends an invi- 
tation is responsible for any expenses 
that may be involved. If tickets to the 
dance are sold ahead of time, the girl 
should buy them, and give them to her 
date when he calls for her before the 
dance. If it’s a pay-as-you-enter affair, 
she should give him the money and let 
him pay at the door. 

However, if the boy you've asked to 
the dance is one who strongly objects 
to letting the girl foot the bill—and gays 
so—it’s all right to let him pay %i. 
own way. And if your date invites you 
to stop at the Corner Drug for a soda 
after the dance, you should let him 
pay the check there. You shouldn't ex- 
pect something like this to happen, 
though. And, since your suggesting a 
soda might lead to an embarrassing 
financial situation, you'd better count on 
heading straight for home when the 
dance is over. A snack there will be a 
fine postscript to the party, and won't 
pose any money problems. 


Q. If you have to leave a party early, 
how can you do it without causing a 
commotion? 


Consolidated News Features, Inc. 
“4 can‘t imagine why it’s so hard for 
him to learn to play musical chairs!’’ 


A. Just “escape” quietly from the 
frolic center, and get your coat. Go to 
vour hostess and thank her. Toss a 
general good-bye to the gang—and out 
the door! Don’t make an issue of your 
leaving. 

Naturally, if you play the tragedi- 
enne in announcing the fact that you 
have to leave early, everyone will prob- 
ably plead with you to stay a while. 
But there’s never an awkward situation 
created by leaving early unless you 
make it awkward. 

If the rules of your household re- 
quire you to be home before the rest 
of your friends, make the best of it. 
Anyway, it’s always better to be the 
first to leave rather than the last! 


Q. Is it all right to date a boy who 
is shorter than you are? I like this boy, 
and he’s invited me to a Christmas 
dance, but I’m a little embarrassed and 
I don’t know if I should accept. 


A. Whether a boy is shorter than you 
are or a great deal taller, the difference 
in height really matters only as much 
as you two let it matter. A short boy 
who’s friendly and fun to be with 
should be a much more desirable date 
than a six-footer who can’t keep up a 
conversation. Besides, boys reach their 
full growth a bit later than girls; Joe 
may catch up to you yet! 

So don’t be embarrassed, and do 
stand up straight while you’re dancing 
with Joe. Remember that he wasn’t too 
embarrassed by the height problem to 
ask you for*a date in the first place. 
If he doesn’t let it bother him, why 
should you? 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
personality problems? Family prob- 
lems? Or do you have dating problems? 
If you have a question which you'd like 
to have answered in “Boy dates Girl,” 
send_ it to: Gay Head, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Questions of greatest interest will 
be discussed in future issues. 
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The problem was this: Jet pilots meet violent temperatures 
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ecnmonseses QuiZ FOR QuiZ KIDS eccceccccce 


1. How many different fields of engineering are repre- 
sented at G. E.? 
a. 7 b. 43 ec. 62 


2. How many different products does G. E. make? 
a. Over 100 b. Over 2,000 c. Over 200,000 


3. In 1920, only one man out of 140 in industry was an 
engineer. Today one in 60 is an engineer. At G. E. today, 
there is one engineer to every: 

a. 60 men b. 35 men ec. 20 men 


ANSWERS: l-c, 2-c, 3-c 
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Hail to 


the Holidays! 


“%™7O more pencils; no more books’— 

i Christmas vacation has begun at 
last! And what better occasion than the 
last day of school for a gay party that 
officially “ushers in” the season? Roll 
up the rugs and bring out your favorite 
records. Some good dance tunes will 
start the party off—later on, with the 
refreshments, you could play and sing 
Christmas carols. 

Or make it a gift-wrapping party. 
Admission price: a package of Christ- 
mas papers and a roll of ribbon. Swap 
your supplies and have a variety of 
color under everyone’s tree! Offer a 
prize for the prettiest present. 

Whatever the occasion, spruce up 
vour party with gay Christmas decora- 
tions. Red, green, and white crepe pa- 
per is inexpensive, and effective when 
tied in bows or looped gracefully along 
the mantelpiece. If you can find a few 
fir branches, they'll give the room that 
spicy fragrance that is Christmas! 


Hidden Surprises 

A centerpiece of crepe paptr and 
Christmas seals (see picture) is a color- 
ful way of presenting gaily wrapped 
ten-cent-store favors to your guests., The 
centerpiece is easy to make. Start “with 
a round cardboard box cut down to 
stand absut four inches high. Stretch 


Crepe paper and 
Christmas seals 
make this festive 
table decoration. 


green crepe paper around it several 
times, paste down the edges inside, 
and trim with bands of National Tuber- 
culosis Association Christmas Seals. 
Take two long strips each of red, green, 
and white crepe paper, fold them up 
and cut (the way children make strings 
of paper dolls) into a string of leaves. 
Paste these in alternate layers of color 
along the inside edge of the box, gather- 
ing slightly as you paste, so that the 
“leaves” turn out as in the picture. 
Make the base in the same way. 

Now bend a piece of wire into a 
triangle shape with a long bent stem 
down the middle. Fold a sheet of 
Christmas seals in half, ‘cut into two 
triangles, and paste back to back over 
the wire triangle. Tape the stem of the 
triangle to the bottom of the box. If 
you are seating the guests, you could 
tie a ribbon to favors you put in the 
centerpiece box and loop the other end 
around place cards. 

Candles are always in the spirit of 
Christmas. They're perfectly safe with 
non-inflammable crepe paper bases as 
long as you keep in eye on them. The 


Dudley, Anderson, ps Yutsy 
Ice cream Christmas parcel, cookies, and hot chocolate—good! 


a 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 


candle bases are made of cardboard 
with a ruffle of Christmas seal “leaves.” 
Drip hot wax onto the cardboard and 
press the candle against it for a few 
seconds. Then make your leaves. Tiny 
paper cups—the kind ice cream is served 
in—can be decorated in the same way, 
to hold Christmas candy or individual 
fortunes for the New Year. 


Parcel of Cheer 


A tempting treat. for everyone, part 
way through the evening, is an ice 
cream Christmas Parcel (see picture). 
If your guests add up to twelve or 
more, a half-gallon ready-packed brick 
is your most economical buy. 

To decorate the brick, use a pastry 
tube or a come made of several layers 
cf wax paper. Practice on a piece of 
paper first-then, when you have the 
knack, put the “ribbon” of whipped 
cream on the package. The star-shaped 
“Christmas seal” can be pieces of citron 
or tiny cookies. (See page. 32 for the 
Christmas cookie tag.) 

Serve the “package” with hot butter- 
scotch or peppermint sauce, or defrost- 
ed frozen strawberries. If you use the 
strawberries, you can make a_ pink 
“ribbon” on the package—simply mix 
a little strawberry juice with confec- 
tioner’s sugar and use this icing instead 
of the whipped cream. 

Use your favorite sugar-cookie recipe 
for the “trees” around the package. Cut 
half the cookies into tree shapes, the 
other half round or flower-shaped. Press 
tiny silver balls (you can get these ‘in 
almost any food shop) into the “trees” 
before baking. After baking, stand each 
tree cookie on its base with confec- 
tioner’s sugar icing. 

Have plenty of extra cookies on hand 
—either “trees” or other Christmas 
shapes sparkling with pink and green 
sugar. Hot chocolate is a welcome drink, 
especially if topped with marshmallows 
or marshmallow fluff. 


(Turn page for holiday food gifts) 
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* RECIPE for a Party « 


Gifts for 


‘Aunt Susie”’ 


OST people have an Aunt Susie 

on their Christmas shopping lists. 

By “Aunt Susie,” we mean that person 

who always seems to be a problem 
when it comes to giving gifts. 

But there is a solution to the problem 
of Aunt Susie—in your kitchen. Some- 
thing good to eat that you've made 
yourself is one of the nicest and most 
thoughtful gifts you can give—to any- 
one. A boxful of Sugar Balls (see photo 
below), gay cookie Christmas cards 
(see above), or salted nuts in a colorful 
tin will say “Merry Christmas” in a very 
special way. 

Here's how! 


Sugar Balls 


Easv to make and delicious to eat, 
Sugar Balls will make a hit. 


1 package semi-sweet chocolate pieces 
3 tablespoons light corn syrup 
4 cup orange juice 
2% cups crushed vanilla wafers 
'% cup confectioners’ sugar 
cup finely chopped nuts 


Melt chocolate pieces over hot (not 
boiling) water. Remove from heat and 
add corn syrup and oran%e juice. Com- 
bine crushed vanilla wafers, sugar, and 
nutmeats; add the chocolate mixture 
and mix well. Let stand 30 minutes. 

Form into 1 inch balls. Roll in granu- 
lated sugar. Let ripen in covered con- 


— 


Dudley, Anderson, and Yutzy 


Christmas Card Cookies make gay decorations and good eating. 


tainer at least several days. (Makes 


about 4% dozen.) 


Cookie Christmas Cards 


The Cookie Christmas Cards in our 
picture are strung along a mantel, for 
decoration. They can also be an orig- 
inal “tag” on a gift package, or on an 
“ice cream parcel” (see page 30). 

All you need to make them is: 


1 14-ounce package cookie mix 
Frosting 
Food coloring 


Prepare rolled cookies according to 
directions on package. Roll on a light- 
ly floured board % inch thick. Cut into 
2% inch squares with a knife (or with 
a pastry wheel, for a fancy edge). With 
a small piece of match stick or tooth- 
pick make a hole in top of each cookie. 
Leave the stick in during baking. Bake 
according to directions on package; 
remove stick and cool. Y 

To make frosting, add about 4 table- 
spoons water to 2 cups confectioners 
sugar. (The object is to get a smooth 
paste.) Add food coloring to get the 
color you want. Squeeze frosting 
through pastry tube (see directions for 
making tube, p. 3), and write- vor 
Christmas message on the cookie. 

You can also decorate your cards in 
other ways—by sticking tiny candies or 
pieces of fruit peel into them before 


The Nestlé Co 
These Sugar Balls 
make a mouth- 
watering Christmas 
present—try them! 





baking, or by threading a paper Christ 
mas gift tag (with written message) 
through the hole. 


Smells Good! 


A kitchen filled with the odors of 
cooking is one of the pleasant aspects 
of Christmas. And once you start cook- 
ing for Christmas, you'll probably find 
it so much fun you'll want to continue. 
So here are some more “make-it-your 
self” ideas: 

Cookies Galore. You can’t have tov 
many different kinds of cookies around 
at Christmas. And with all the package 
cookie mixes on the market, you can 
whip up a batch in no time. The Choco- 
late Crunch Cookies in our photo 
(above) are now available in package 
mix. 

Salted Nuts. Buy one of the packages 
of mixed nuts available in grocery 
stores. Crack the nuts, and blanch any 
that have skins (almonds, brazil nuts, 
etc.). To blanch, cover nuts with boil- 
ing water—let stand just long enough 
to loosen skins—then pour water off and 
remove skins. Dry thoroughly. 

Heat % cup salad oil in skillet. Brown 
one cup nuts at a time over low flame, 
stirring constantly. When brown. pour 
off excess oi] and drain on absorbent 
paper. Salt to taste. 

Your mixed nuts will go further— 
and have an added dash—if you add 
two or three packages of salted pea- 
nuts to them. 


Looks Good! 


Your gifts will have added appeal 
if you box or wrap them in Christmasy 
coverings. For cookies and candies, use 
boxes or tins that you have painted or 
covered with bright wrapping paper. 
For nuts, use tins painted and deco- 
rated with scotch tape or gummed 
Christmas seals, and line with wax pa- 
per to keep the nuts fresh. 

A clever “package” for your Sugar 
Balls would be a Christmas stocking, of 
the kind you can buy empty at ten-cent 
stores. And you'll be giving a “double 
present” if you put your gift cookies in 
a large glass sugar jar with a big red 
ribbon around its neck. 





The Christmas Rose 


(Continued from page 26) 


factors. This does not come from God, 
but has its origin in witchcraft.” 

From afar were heard the sound of 
angel harps. But the lay brother thought 
it was the evil spirits of hell coming 
closer. “They would enchant and se- 
duce us,” sighed he, “and we shall be 
sold into perdition.” 

The angel throng was so near now 
that Abbot Hans saw their bright forms 
through the forest branches. The lay 
brother saw them, too; but back of all 
this wonderous beauty he saw only 
some dread evil. For him it was the 
devil who performed these wonders. 

All the while the birds had been 
circling around the head of Abbot Hans, 
and they let him take them in his hands. 
But all the animals were afraid of the 
lay brother; no bird perched on his 
shoulder, no snake played at his feet. 
Then there came a little forest dove. 
When she remarked that the angels 
were nearing, she plucked up courage 
and flew down on the lay brother’s 
shoulder and laid her head against his 
cheek. 

Then it appeared to him as if sorcery 
were come right upon him, to tempt 
and corrupt him. He struck at the forest 
dove and cried in such a loud voice that 
it rang throughout the forest, “Go thou 
back to hell, whence thou art come!” 

Just then the angels were so near that 
Abbot Hans felt the feathery touch of 
their great wings, and he bowed down 
to earth in reverent greeting. 

But when the lay brother’s words 
sounded, their song was hushed and the 
holy guests turned in flight. At the same 
time the light and the mild warmth 
vanished in unspeakable terror for the 
darkness and cold in a human heart. 
Darkness sank over the earth, like a 
coverlet; frost came, all the growths 
shrivelled up; the animals and _ birds 
hastened away; the rushing of streams 
was hushed. 

Abbot Hans felt how his heart, which 
had but lately swelled with bliss, was 
now contracting with insufferable 
agony. “I can never outlive this,” 
thought he, “that the angels from 
heaven had been so close and were 
driven away; that they wanted to sing 
Christmas carols and were driven to 
Hight,” 


Then he remembered the flower he | 


had promised Bishop Absalon, and at 
the last moment he fumbled among the 
leaves and moss to try to find a blossom. 
Then his heart caused him ever greater 
anguish. He could not rise, but fell 
prostrate on the ground. 

When the robber folk and the lay 


brother had groped their way back to 


(Continued on page 35) 








Lat QUAKER OATS 
for Energy 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





HOW YOU CAN RACE AHEAD IN POPULARITY! 


No reason to put popularity on the skids— when you want to race ahead 
on skis! Whatever the sport—for that rarin’-to-go zing and lively energy 
that win top rating with the crowd, do this: 

Every morning eat good hot Quaker Oats! It’s the energy-giving 
breakfast cereal for glowing good looks! 

And you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and delicious flavor that 
have made Quaker Oats the most popular cereal 
in the world. 


Why hot Quaker Oats is the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 
Oatmeal tops all other whole-grain cereals in Pro- 
tein, Food-Energy, Vitamin B;, and Food-Iron. Get 
these bounteous benefits in hot Quaker Oats break- 
fasts every morning—and see the results in your 
glowing good looks! 





Quaker and Mother's Oats 
ere the same 


lomorow morning, eat good hot Quaker Oats! 
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“FROM SEA TO 
SHINING SEA’. 


They Are Working on Entries 
For Scholastic Art Awards 


In classrooms all the way from California 
to Connecticut you will find them— 
thousands of students looking toward the 
many opportunities offered by this 

great annual program for high schools. 


€ Place in 1953 Exhibition—Charcoal, by 
Bernard Kliben, Norwalk (Conn.) H. S. 
First shown, Hartford Courant Regional. 


Will YOU be among the alert students taking advantage of these opportunities? 
A large number of gold achievement keys and certifi- 


@ Your teacher's selection of your painting or your 
cates as regional honors, and national awards of $16,000 


sculpture or your costume design or your photograph 


for submission to Scholastic Art Awards is an honor in 
itself. Then there’s the opportunity of having it dis- 
played in a regional exhibition . . . or maybe even in 
the National High School Art Exhibition at Pittsburgh’s 
tamous Carnegie Institute. Forwarded there for final 
judging will be those pieces which win achievement 
keys in regional shows. For areas with no regional 


in cash and 140 tuition scholarships await you in the 
1954 Scholastic Art Awards. The rules book will tell 
you just WHERE and WHEN to submit your entries. 
It will tell you about the 29 varied classifications. 
Consult your art teacher, or send for rules book to 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. SCHOLASTIC AWARDS ARE OPEN 


shows, a Preliminary Jury will screen the entries. 


TO STUDENTS IN GRADES 7 THROUGH 12. 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS OF EXHIBITIONS WITH ENTRY DATES 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 1-6 
loveman's, Birmingham 


ARIZONA (State) Feb. 
Valley National Bank Hy , College 


CALIFORNIA (Southern) Jon. 22-30 
Bullock's Downtown, Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) Feb. 1-6 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


COLORADO (State) Feb. 1-6 
The May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (State) Jan. 25-31 
The Hartford Courant Parade of Youth 


DELAWARE (State) Feb. 1-6 
Gimbel Brothers, Philodelphia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Feb. 1-6 
Frank R Jelleff, Inc., Washington 


IDAHO (State) Feb. 1-6 
Falk’s-Idaho Dept. Store, Boise 


ILLINOIS (City of Chicago) Jan. 26-Feb. 1 
The Fair, Chicago 


ILLINOIS (Northeastern) Jan. 25-30 
Wieboldt's, Evanston 


ILLINOIS (Oak Park Area) Feb. 1-6 
Wieboldt's, Oak Park 


IOWA (State) Feb. 1-6 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KANSAS (State) Jan. 25-30 
Alien W. Hinkel Co., Wichite 


KENTUCKY (State) Feb. 
Stewart Dry Goods “hy Louisville 


MASSACHUSETTS (State) Jan. 20-27 
The Boston Globe, Boston 


MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Feb. 1-6 
Crowley’s & The Detroit News, Detrolt 


MINNESOTA (State) Feb. 1-6 
The Dayton Co., Minneapolis 


MISSOURI (Western) Feb. 1-6 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern) Feb. 4-6 
Stix, Boer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (State) Feb. 1-6 
Mayfair, Inc., Albany, N. Y 


NEW JERSEY (Northern) Feb. 13-19 
Kresge, Newark 


NEW JERSEY (Southern) Feb. 1-6 
M. E. Blatt Co., Atlantic City 


NEW MEXICO (State) Feb. 8-13 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso, Tex. 


NEW YORK (North Central) Jan. 25-30 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (Northeastern) Feb. 1-6 
Mayfair, Inc., Albany 


NEW YORK (Central Western) Feb. 1-6 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA (State) Feb. 1-6 
Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel 


OHIO (Northeastern) Feb. 3-10 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OH/O (Southern) Jan. 11-16 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State) Feb. 1-6 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 


OREGON (State) Feb. 8-13 
Lipman’s, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Feb. 1-46 
Gimbe! Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Feb. 1-6 
Kaufmann’‘s, Pittsburg’ 


TENNESSEE (Western) Feb. 1-6 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis 


TEXAS (Southeastern) Feb. 8-13 
Foley's, Houston 


= (North Central) Feb. 1-6 
. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


TEXAS (Western) Feb. 8-13 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Pase 


VERMONT (State) Feb. 1-6 
Mayfair, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON (State) Feb. 1-6 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State) Feb. 1-6 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State) Feb. 1-6 
Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 





The Christmas Rose 


(Continued from page 33) 


the cave, they missed Abbot Hans. They 
took brands with them and went out to 
search for him. They found him dead 
upon the coverlet of snow. 

Then the lay brother began weeping 
and lamenting, for he understood that 
it was he who had killed Abbot Hans 
because he had dashed from him the 
cup of happiness which he had been 
thirsting to drain to its last drop. 

When Abbot Hans had been carried 
down to Ovid, those who took charge 
of the dead saw that he held his right 
hand locked tight around something 
which he must have grasped at the 
moment of death. When they finally got 
his hand open, they found that the thing 
which he had held in such an iron grip 
was a pair of white root bulbs, which he 
had torn from the moss. 

When the lay brother who had ac- 
companied Abbot Hans saw the bulbs, 
he took them and planted them in 
Abbot Hans’ herb garden. 

He guarded them the whole year to 
see if any flower would spring from 
them. In vain he waited through the 
spring, the summer, and the autumn. 

But when Christmas Eve came again, 
he was so reminded of Abbot Hans that 


he wandered out into the garden to 
think of him. And as he came to the 
spot where he had planted the root 
bulbs, he saw that from them had 
sprung flourishing green stalks, which 
bore beautiful flowers. 

He called out all the monks and 
when they saw that this plant bloomed 
on Christmas Eve, when all the other 
growths were as if dead, they under- 
stood that this flower had in truth been 
plucked by Abbot Hans from the Christ- 
mas garden in the forest. The lay broth- 
er asked the monks if he might take a 
few blossoms to Bishop Absalon. 

And when he appeared before Bishop 
Absalon, he gave him the flowers and 
said: “Abbot Hans sends you these. 
They are the flowers he promised to 
pick for you from the garden in Goinge 
forest.” 

When Bishop Absalon beheld the 
flowers, which had sprung from the 
earth in darkest winter, and heard the 
words, he turned as pale as if he had 
met a ghost. He sat in silence a moment; 
thereupon he said, “Abbot Hans has 
faithfully kept his word and I shall 
also keep mine.” And he ordered that 
a letter of ransom be drawn up for the 
outlawed robber. 

He handed the letter to the lay 
brother, who departed at once for the 
Robbers’ Cave. When he stepped in 
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there on Christmas Day, the robber 
came toward him with axe uplifted. 

“Td like to hack you monks into bits!” 
said he. “It must be your fault that 
Goinge forest did not last night dress 
itself in Christmas bloom.” 

“The fault is mine alone,” said the 
lay brother, “and I will gladly die 
for it; but first I must deliver a message 
from Abbot Hans.” And he drew forth 
the Bishop’s letter and told the man 
that he was free. “Hereafter you and 
your children shall celebrate your 
Christmas among people, just as Abbot 
Hans wished to have it,” he said. 

Then Robber Father stood there pale 
and speechless, but Robber Mother 
said, “Abbot Hans has indeed kept his 
word, and Robber Father will keep his.” 

When the robber and his wife left the 
cave, the lay brother moved in and 
lived all alone in the forest, in constant 
meditation and prayer. 

But Goinge forest never again cele- 
brated the hour of our Saviour’s birth; 
and of-all its glory, there lives today 
only the plant which Abbot Hans had 
plucked. It has been named CHRIST- 
MAS ROSE. And each year at Christ- 
mastide she sends forth from the earth 
her green stalks and white blossoms, as 
if she never could forget that she had 
once grown in the great Christmas gar- 
den at Goinge forest. 
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ENLARGER 
$24.95 


Here’s an easy way to make extra money . . . with no 
previous experience necessary...and have a good 
time doing it, too. Take pictures of your family... 
friends...local events...school activities. You'll 
find that everyone will want to buy prints—even 
your local. newspaper may be a customer. 

FR equipment puts you in business at little cost. 
The FR “One Shelf Darkroom” or the less expen- 
sive FR Home Developing and Printing Kit con- 
tain everything you need to make top quality 
negatives, and sparkling contact prints. The sensa- 


ONE SHELF 
DARK R 


tional FR Enlarger is easy to use, takes all popular 
negative sizes up to 2144” x 34%”, and folds in a 
flash for easy storing. The FR “Big Picture” De- 
veloping Kit develops and prints your enlarge- 
ments, giving you beautiful, professional-looking 
results. 

Start now! You be the first in your crowd to prove 
that photography is profitable .. . fun”. . . an 

super-easy! See these and other products at your 
local camera store. With Christmas almost here, 
you'll want to show this ad to your parents! 
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; FREE CATALOG | 


on FR Products. 
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y with your name, address ! 
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GOLA! 


ABE RUTH used to eat frankfurters 

by the dozen. Honest. We know a 
guy who counted them. Then the Babe 
would go to the plate and stroke the 
ball into the stands 

Don’t get us wrong. We’re not trving 
to sell hot dogs. It’s just that Tommy 
Gola is a sort of Babe Ruth of the bas- 
ketball court. Tommy eats two and 
sometimes three steaks at La Salle Col- 
Then, like the 


court 


lege’s pre-game dinner. 
Bambino, Gola goes out on the 
and pours in his 25 or 30 points. 

Gola, 6’6” and 200 pounds, is but a 
growing boy. A 20-year-old junior, he’s 
All-American since his fresh- 
man year. And you can bet your last 
yo-yo he'll make it again this year, and 
Meaning Tommy will wind 
All-American—the first 


been an 


next, too. 
up a four-year 
in hoop history! 

This son of a Philadelphia policeman 
so impressed Joe Lapchick a year ago 
that the famous New York Knicker- 
bocker coach told us: could 
move into most professional starting 
line-ups right now, including mine. He 


‘Gola 





FLASH 
PHOTOS 


of your friends 
and family 
will double 
your holiday fun! 








@! 


GOLA! 


can shoot from anywhere on the court, 
with either hand. He can rebound with 
the biggest men and he’s real fast and 
tricky. What more can you ask?” 

Of course, Lapchick isn’t the first to 
fall for Tommy. Folks started raving 
about Gola in the sixth grade of ele- 
mentary school. He was awarded a 
scholarship to La Salle High, and by 
his sophomore year he made the All- 


Philadelphia second team. Before hang- _ 


ing up his socks, Tommy scored a total 
of 2,222 points. a city scoring record, 
and was named All-State as well as All- 
City two years in a row. 

Obie O’Brien, Tommy’s high school 
coach, estimates more than 80 colleges 
sought Tommy for their classrooms— 
and basketball teams. But Tommy de- 
cided to stake his future at home. La 
Salle College, less than a mile from the 
Gola apartment, appealed to the boy 
from the City of Brotherly Love. 

Tommy made good with a capital 
GREAT. As a freshman, he was one 
of the heroes of La Salle’s triumph in 
the National Invitation Tourney in 


The holiday season is jam-packed with perfect picture 
opportunities — your friends at Christmas and New 
Year's parties—your family around a festive holida 
table—and you won't miss a trick when you shoot wit 


amazing new Sylvania Bantam 8 flashbulbs. 


The tiniest of the famous Blue Dot flashbulbs, the 
Bantam 8 is the most revolutionary flashbulb develop- 


ment in years. It's tiny but terrific! . 


and it gives you 


just the right light for sharp, clear ‘pictures indoors, at 


night, on cloudy days. Its small 


size makes it easy to 


carry, and saves you money, for Bantam 8's cost less 


than bigger bulbs. 


SYLVAN IA, 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, N.Y. 19, N. Y. 
LIGHTING * RADIO * ELECTRONICS * TELEVISION 


In Canoda: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Lid., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine St., 
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Tom Gola, the sensational La Salle star 
who’s made the All-American two years 
in succession—and he’s only a junior! 


Madison Square Garden. Co-winner of 
the Most Valuable Player trophy, along 
with teammate Norm Grekin, Tommy 
tallied 30 points against Seton Hall in 
the opening game. And he was only 
18 at the time! 

In 32 games as a yearling, Gola 
racked up 551 points, a 17.2 average. 
He wasn't shot-crazy, either. He made 
good on one out of every three at- 
tempts. As a rebounder, too, Tommy 
was among the nation’s leaders with 
an average of 16 a game. 

Last year Tommy averaged 18.5 
points in 28 games. But his worth isn’t 
measured in the scoring column alone. 
He’s just as happy, and deadly, pass- 
ing off to a teammate. On court, Tommy 
wears a dead pan. Ice water must flow 
through his veins—he’s that Gool a cus- 
tomer. 

As a student of business administra- 
tion, Tommy rates in the upper half 
of his class. Books and basketball, nat- 
urally, occupy most of his time, but 
he has other interests, too. Movies, for 
example. His favorite actor is Marlon 
Brando; favorite. actress, Elizabeth 
Taylor; favorite singer, June Christie; 
favorite band, Stan Kenton. 

Most thrilling moment? That’s an 
easy one for Long Tom. Winning the 
NIT. Where does he go from here? * 
Professional basketball. (The Philadel- 
phia Warriors figure to have territorial 
rights to Tommy.) 


SHORT SHOTS 


>» Jack Lavelle, 300-pound scout for 
the N. Y. Football Giants, watched 
Philadelphia play Pittsburgh recently 
and came back with one of the funni- 
est stories of the season. “A penalty 
was called on Pittsburgh,” he told us, 
“and the officials’ handkerchiefs were 





all over the place. Darrell Hogan, 
Steeler linebacker, was so disgusted 
he picked up one of the hankies, blew 
his nose and then threw it (the hankie, 
not his nose) on the ground.” 

> You don’t have to play high school 
baseball to make the majors. Look at 
Dave Banks, the Chicago Cubs’ newest 
shortstop hopeful. A graduate of Booker 
[. Washington High in Dallas, Tex., 
Dave starred in softball and didn’t 
ven play hard ball. 

Now Alan Sanada is used to his foot- 
ball shoes, but for a while they were 
really a problem. A native Hawaiian, 
16-year-old Alan learned to play bare- 
footed back in the hula country. He 
became a student at Worcester (Mass.) 
High in September when his soldier- 
‘ather was transferred to a Massachu- 
setts post. Alan would have played 
without shoes, except for one thing. 
‘What if somebody stepped on my 
toes?” 

» Having attendance troubles? Engle- 
wood (N.J.) held a Mother’s Day at 


a recent football game with Ridgefield | 
Park. The idea was to swell the crowd | 
and show Mom what it was all about. | 
Mothers of boys on the varsity, junior | 


varsity, sophomore, and freshmen teams 
were invited free of charge. More than 
60 attended and each received a cor- 
sage and seat on the 50-yard line. 


>» How often have you wanted to be | 
in the other fellow’s shoes? Well, the | 


Clarksdale (Miss.) High football team 


went their Greenville opponents one | 


better. They wound up in Greenville’s 
pants. It seems a fire destroyed Clarks- 
dale’s pants and Greenville agreed to 


loan 45 pairs to their week-end foe. We | 


never did hear the result, but we as- 
sume Greenville was smart enough not 
to beat the pants off Clarksdale. 


> Montreal’s Westmount High and 
Proctor Academy of Andover always 
have a barrel of fun at their annual 
football game. For one half, they use 
Canadian rules; for the other half, 
American. Under Canadian rules, (1) 
only three downs are allowed instead of 
four, (2) the field is longer and wider, 
and (3) a touchdown counts five instead 
of six points. If you think this is con- 
fusing for the players, how about the 
poor officials? 
> Down in Catlettsburg, Ky., they 
really know how to celebrate. When 
Catlettsburg High beat nearby Ashland 
recently, it marked the first time this 
had happened since 1921. The fire siren 
atop City Hall went wild, the engines 
joined in numerous impromptu parades, 
and Mayor Erwin Rice turned the keys 
of the city over to Coach Charlie Sny- 
der. The celebration lasted until the 
next morning and Catlettsburg hasn’t 
been the same since. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“ii Tops, don't miss. “i Good. 
“i Fair. M Save your money. 


Drama: 4/Julius Caesar. hv 
The Cruel Sea. ““wwMThe Actress. 
vvrr Little Fugitive. ““H-Roman 
Holiday. “~The Robe. 4~/Crazy- 
legs, All-American. “All the Brothers 
Were Valiant. ~MMogambo. “#@“The 
All-American. 44Take the High Ground. 
wvvr Big Leaguer. ~~ Island in the Sky. 
wv Plunder of the Sun. “Master of 
Ballantrae. “1 Dangerous Crossing. “i” 
Botany Bay. “The Glass Web. “Des- 
perate Moment. “Blowing Wild. ~~ 
Arrowhead. “Man from the Alamo. 
“War of the Worlds. “Spaceways. 

Musical: “Gilbert and Sullivan. 
wvvrGive the Girl a Break. -vurr 
Lili. ~~ Little Boy Lost. ~The 
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Band Wagon, “Kiss Me Kate. “vx 
Calamity Jane. “So This Is Love. 

Comedy: “The Titfield Thunder- 
bolt. #1She Had to Say Yes. “How to 
Marry a Millionaire. 

Documentary: “The Living Des- 
ert. MMA Queen Is Crowned. vv 
The Sea Around Us, “Song of the Land. 


Necessary Precaution 
Pretty Nurse (to doctor): “Every 
time | take this patient’s pulse, it goes 
faster. What shall I do?” 
Doctor: “Blindfold him.” 


Opinion Poll 
Husband: “Do you know who I think 
will be our next President?” 


Wife: “He hasn't got a chance.” 
Wood Wind 


See ee eee 


ate. 2 


Check this ARROW quiz for your sport shirt savvy 


C RIGHT 


Do you recognize this young man in 
an uncomfortable collar? If it’s you 
... you're in the wrong. Wear a plain 
jacket to contrast with that plaid sport 
shirt. And be sure you make it an 
Arrow sport shirt. Each one has the 
comfortable Arafold collar construc- 
tion that looks good and feels great. 


(1 WRONG 


[) RIGHT [) WRONG 


He’s right .. . right down the line. His 
solid color Arrow Gabanaro sport 
shirt makes a good combination with 
a bold jacket. You'll find Arrow Gaba- 
naro comes in your exact sleeve length 
and collar size. Open neck or closed, 
with or without a tie, it’s a sport shirt 
you're bound to enjoy. 


ARROW 





Sport Shirts 


by Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 




















PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES 
Design, Art Teacher 
Industrial Design, and 
Architecture—5 Years. 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Education, 


Advertising 
Interior 


Ilustration 
Design-—4 Years 


James C. Boudreau, Dean 

















CHICAGO 
ACADEMY 


(g} DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Commercial Art « Drawing 
Fashion-Magazine Illustration 
interior Decoration « Cartooning 
Dress Design « Painting 
ALL PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
Write for free catalog Z 


720 Rush St. © Chicago ti, tl. 


FINE ARTS 


Founded 
1902 





Seu ,0u. scoool ciassmates the vest line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the -ouutry Lowest 
prices ever offered. We pay best commission 
Monthly bulletins. Your cards FREE! Agen- 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—Write Craft- 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


accept stamp advertisements 
enly ad Mieble and trustworthy stamp deciers. 
Our reuders are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money {ve stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp ~~ -¥ will send you in addition to any free 
somes, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” 

= of these “approval” ae has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any the “ oval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy ary 
of the “approval” stamps return them Promptly, 
eeing careful to write your name ress in 
ime upper ieft-hand corner of the envelope i in which 





Schai 








you return the stamps. wilh 


ao all in their power rotect their readers from 
wnfair practices. Any ome who considers that he 
has deceived as a result of his response to 
an adverti in Schol is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mago- 
tines, 33 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


107 Iron Curtain Stamps! 


Worth more than $2.00 at catalog prices! Many of 
these all-different stamps were smuggled into 
from Russia, Poland, 








° ussi 
5¢! Other offers included PLUS 
‘How To Recognize Rare 
if you act at once 


Dept. OH295 


Stamps,” 


KENMORE MILFORD, N. H. 





HARD to get HYDERBAD SET. print- 
ed PEI TION GAUGE and MILLI- 
METER SCALE Given to Approval Ap- 
plicants who send I0_ for mailing to 














Two New U. S. Issues 


The last U. S. commemorative for 
1953 will be issued on December 30 at 
Tucson, Arizona. The new 3-cent stamp, 
above, calls attention to the 100th year 
since the Gadsden Purchase. 

James Gadsden was U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico in 1853. That year on 
December 30 he arranged the purchase 
of 45,535 square miles of land in what 
is now New Mexico and Arizona. The 
U. S. paid Mexico 10 million dollars 
for the territory. It included the Gila 
Valley, which was needed for the route 
of a new railroad to the Pacific. The 
Gadsden Purchase moved the U. S.- 
Mexico boundary line south to the Rio 
Grande. 

The stamp shows U. S. settlers in 
an oxen-drawn covered wagon and on 
foot and horseback. The settlers are 
moving across the cactus-cluttered land- 
scape of the new territory. The back- 
ground of the stamp shows an outline 
map of the Gadsden Purchase. 

For first-day covers of the stamp send 
self-addressed envelopes to the Post- 
master, Tucson, Arizona, before Decem- 
ber 30. Seal or turn in the flap of the 
envelope. Then enclose it in an outer 
envelope along with a money order 
or coins for each first-day cover you 
request. You may send for as many 
as 10. 


ONE FOR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The first U. S. commemorative for 
1954 will be issued on January 4 at 
New York, N. Y. The stamp pays 
tribute to the 200th year since the 
founding of Columbia University in 
New York City. 

Columbia University was founded as 
King’s College in 1754. In 1784 the 
school was opened again and renamed 
Columbia. Today the university in- 
cludes Columbia College for men, Bar- 
nard College for women, and 15 other 
separate schools or faculties. 

Since 1754 nearly 200,000 men and 
women have received degrees from 


Columbia. About 25,500 students now 
attend the university. It has a teaching 
staff of 3,300. Its library holds more 
than 2,700,000 volumes. Columbia has 
the largest foreign student enrollment 
of any U. S. university—1,831 students 
from 85 countries. From 1948 to 1950, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower served as Co- 
lumbia’s president. He officially re- 
signed this post early last year. 

In 1954 Columbia will hold more 
than 150 special events to commemo- 
rate its 200th aniversary. The events 
include radio and TV broadcasts, con- 
certs, dinners, religious services, con- 
ferences, lectures, openings of exhibits. 
Throughout the year, Columbia’s theme 
for the anniversary will be “Man’s right 
to knowledge and the free use thereof.” 
The theme stresses the importance of 
the freedom of inquiry and expression. 
Columbia has published an attractive 
booklet written by Mark Van Doren, 
which explains the theme and traces 
man’s struggle for truth. 

“And ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free,” is the 
booklet’s opening sentence, a saying 
which John (8:32) ascribes to Jesus. 
The booklet goes on to describe man’s 
right to the free use of knowledge. 

As we went to press, the color and 
design of the commemorative, a 3- 
center, had not been announced. For 
first-day covers send self-addressed en- 








velopes to: Postinaster, New York, N. Y. 
DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE 


299 "STAMPS 29C 


plus set British Colonies, plus set Hitler heads, plus 
attractive stamps on foreign cover. Everything complete 
25¢ to those requesting approvals. CANADA STAMP CO., 
1907 Main Street. Dept. 116, Niagara Falis, New York. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials. ete. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
oaay's all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for post 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Canede 


Different United States, including 
regular postage, commemoratives, 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve- Cc 
nues, specials ard others with bar- 


gain approvals. SFECIAL—100 Different for only 50¢. 
LEONARD UTECHT, I143F N. Keeler, Chicago 5/1, til. 


ALBUM om 10c! 


Wonaew Wide Lists and pay 
HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, 


2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - BICOLORS 


lst USA Stamp Fente enary, Fascism Downfall. 
Columbus, / r, Garibaldi’s Escape, Palace. 
Fortresses, large historical pictorials. 

NLY 3¢ to Approval Buyers. 


FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washingten 10, D.C. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 
a 


Approvals 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A reai curiosity! A stamp so large ate fosto it will 
occupy a full page in ye album. ‘or 50c. Given 

REE to I servic: 3c Dostage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, a: 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,000, $14. 
TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


A Christmas Gift to You 


20 Different German Stamps Free 


YOU BUY NOTHING MERRY CHRISTMAS 
DEER STAMPS, Ine., 914 Baimoral, Detroit 3, Michigan 
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Kitty: “The man I marry must be a 
hero.” 
Katty: “Oh, really, dear, you're not 


that bad.” 
Pacific Weekly 


How’s That Again? 

Answering a list of questions, a pro- 
spective employee saw one asking the 
name of his favorite television program. 
He wrote down: “The amnesia pro- 
gram.” 

Questioning revealed he 
What's My Name? 


meant 


Westlake Bugle 


























Harvard Lampoon 


“Whoa, darn it. Whoal’’ 


Deedee tion r oor; corr ote 4 
To All of Our Readers 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


No issues during Christmas vacation. 
See you again January 6, 1954. 


RRRPBRB BAM 


. 








Bill of Sale 
Dear Pop: Everything is fine at col- 
lege. I'm getting lots of sleep and am 
studying hard. 
Incidentally, I’m enclosing my fra- 
ternity bill. 
Your son, 
Frank 


Don't buy more 


Dear Frank: 


fraternities. 


any 


Pop 


Til. Wes. Argus 


Shhh! 


“She told me,” Mrs. Busybody com- 
plained to her friend Mrs. Tongue- 
wagger, “that you told her the secret 
I told you not to tell her.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Tongue- 
wagger in a tone of chagrin, “I told 
her not to tell you I told her.” 

“Oh, my,” sighed Mrs. Busybody. 
“Then don’t tell her I told you she 
told me.” 


Daters’ Lament 


Waiter: “Your order, Miss?” 

Girl: “I'd like a big sirloin steak.” 
Waiter: “And what do you wish, sir?” 
Boy: “I wish I hadn’t come here.” 


Broad Hint 


A customer seated in an exclusive 
restaurant had tied a napkin around 
his neck. The horrified manager called 
one of his waiters and instructed him 
to tactfully remind the man that such 
things weren’t done in that restaurant. 
The waiter approached the customer, 
bowed low and said, “Shave or a hair- 
cut, sir?” 


Practically Perfect 


An employer had spent a great: deal 
of money to ensure that his men should 
work under the best conditions. “Now, 
whenever I enter the workshop,” he 
said, “I want to see every man cheer- 
fully performing his task, and therefore 
I invite you to place in this box any 
further suggestions as to how that can 
be brought about.” 

A week later the box was opened; 
it contained only one slip of paper, on 
which was written, “Don’t wear rubber 




















heels.” 


TAKING HIGH SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS? 


These quiz books will solve your study 
problems « Each boo’ contains 8 model 
exams complete with answers and solv- 
tions to all problems. 

Available in the following 


American History 
American History and 
Ww Backgrounds 
English 4 Years 
Plane Geom 


Solid p emer 
Algebre 


Advanced Algebra 
Trigonometry latin 2 Years 
World History Latin 3 Years 


TRY THIS TERRIFIC 
REFRESHER SERIES TODAY! 


* 
AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 
OR SEND COIN, MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS TO: 


BARRON'S EXAM SERIES 


Dept. $, 37 GERMANIA PLACE © B’KLYN10.N. Y 


Biology 
Chenlaay 
Earth Science 
Physics 

Spanish 2 Years 
Spanish 3 Years 
French 2 Years 
French 3 Years 
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tiful and complete fine of 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
ad sania PR a 
Write today fer tree sample it 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple S., Scranton 5, Pe. 








don’t say 


medal... Ma: 


when you mean Fi 
r 


+ m 


Although they both may be shiny, there is a difference—and in the way you 
pronounce them, as well. 

There‘s a difference, too, in peanuts. Boys and girls who have already “taken a 
shine” to PLANTERS PEANUTS know that Planters are tops in flavor and goodness. 
Have you treated yourself to some creamy, delicious Planters Peanut Butter, lately? 
Or to a crunchy Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar? Or to a bagful of tasty 
PLANTERS PEANUTS—only 5c? Better do it today! 


Planters means peanuts in any language! 
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—From “Prayer,” by Louis Untermeyer 
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Keep me with stern and stubborn pride; 


And when at last the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF INSPIRATIONAL MESSAGES PROVIDED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


Contributed by Alene M. Crosby, Rogers High School, Nev-port, R. L. 


LINES FOR LIVING 
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HAVE YOUR STUDENTS READING PHOBIA? 











Try Dr. TAB’s Remarkable Remedy! 


find it difficult to get your students to 
do unprescribed reading? Here’s a rem- 
edy that works like magic! TAB (Teen 
Age Book Club) provides a unique plan 
that is working wonders in overcoming 
the reluctance of many students to read 
voluntarily. Listen to the words of one 
-of the thousands of teachers who is 
using the Teen Age Book Club to in- 
spire students toewead on their own. 
“This club has increased the interest in 
reading in my class about 75%. I have 
never found a method so successful in 
developing student reading interest!” 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with many 
of the benefits available to adults 
through the Literary Guild and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club—at a cost with- 
in their means. 


Each month Club members may choose 
from among 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size St total of 160 books 
each school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth ap- 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with a free kit of mate- 
rials including a sample book. 


Name vesicle 
School 
Address 
(ee ee 


STw126 





Grade____ 





peal by a board of reading experts. 
Titles are widely varied so that all 
members may readily find books suited 
to their interests and age level. Many 
titles are exclusive with the Club and 
cannot be obtained through newsstands, 
_ or department stories. List in- 
cludes: 

Novels Classics Sports 

Short Stories Drama Animals 
Science Fiction Adventure Hobbies 
Mysteries Humor Reference 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


Joining a Club does not obligate mem- 
bers to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 
the year. 

COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 

There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes 
(1) a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of 
Instructions, (2) Class Membership 
Record, (3) order forms, (4) sample 
book, and (5) TAB NEWS-—a 4-page 
illustrated bulletin containing descrip- 
tions of coming books. The Club is 
organized so that students can run it 
themselves with little or no work on the 
part of the teacher. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and a 
strong incentive to the formation of 
regular reading habits are the free divi- 
dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book at the 
end of the semester. 


Some of the selections 
for January 1954. 
These are typical of 
the 160 splendid 
books offered to Club 
members during the 
school year. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





